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Sculpture 
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MIRKO 
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Motivo A Incastro, 1960 


WORLD HOUSE GALLERIE 


987 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK Cli 


galerie de france 
3 fbg st honore - paris 8°- anjou 6937 


alechinsky, bergman, 
consagra, coulentianos, 
deyrolle, gillet, 
gonzalez, hartung, 
Jacobsen, le moal, 
levee, magnellt, 
manessier, maryan, 
robert muller, music, 
nicholson, pignon, 


prassinos, reinhoud, 


singter, soulages, 
tamayo, 2a0 wou kt. 


~BURKI 


14 avril - 14 mat 


British Sculptors 


ADAMS 

DALWOOD 

BARBARA HEPWORTH 
MEADOWS 
THORNTON 


GIMPEL rirs 


British Painters 


BLOW 

COOPER 

DAVIE 

GEAR 
HAMILTON FRASER 
IRWIN 

KINLEY 
LANYON 

LE BROCQUY 
LIN SHOW YU 
BEN NICHOLSON 


American and European Painters 
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Bendini 
Leoncillo 
Mannucci 


Opere di: 
Victor Braur 


IN ESCLUSIVA 


Canogar 
PER L’EUROPA 


Bogart 
Chirino 


GALLERIA L’ATTICO 


Roma — Piazza di Spagna 20 


Fautrier 
Fontana 
Moreni 

Morlotti 


tel. 671.036 


K. O. Gotz 
Hoehme 
PER L'ITALIA 
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Sironi 


NICHOLAS 


MARSICANO 


BERTHA SCHAEFER 


32 East 57 th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Jean Tinguely 


April 4— 22 


Stephen Greene 
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Du 7 au 23 Avril 1961 


Mathieu Matégot 


Tapisseries récentes 


Agents exclusifs: 

pour les U.S.A. Jeppson Galleries Inc. 
1747 K Street N. W. Washington 6 D.C. 
pour l’Allemagne Deutsche Werkstatten 
Odeonsplatz 1 Miinchen 22 


Galerie Stadler 


51, rue de Seine 


Paris Vi Dan 91-10 


DELAHAYE 


Sculptures 


TOKYO. GALLERY 


22 MARCH—8 APRIL 


ZAQ WOU-KI 


10—22 APRIL 


KINUKO EMI 


24 APRIL—6 MAY 


HIROSHI AKANA 


5,7-CHOME, GINZA-NISHI, CHUO-KU, TOKYO 


JUDITH SMALL (°**™'"8s" - 
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HE MATTHIESEN GALLERY 


ALLAN STONE 18 EAST 82 STREET NEW YORK 


ARCHITECTURAL IDEAS | & Il 


a 4 panel mural, 8 x 24 feet a group of cylindrical paintings on columns 


NORMAN BLUHM ELAINE de KOONING 


APRIL 11- 29: GRAHAM GALLERY 1014 MADISON AVE. N. Y. C. 


BEARDEN 


April 6 to April 25, 1961 


New Paintings 


DANIEL CORDIER & MICHEL WARREN, inc. 


978 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


(FRENCH & CO. BUILDING, 6th FLOOR) 
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GALERIE INTERNATIONALE 
D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 


green gallery 


15w. 57 n.y.19 ny. 


RICHARD SMITH 


253, rue Saint- Honoré 


PARIS I - Téléphone Opéra 32-29 


COMPARD 
DEGOTTEX 


820 madison ave. new york 21 


peridot 


sculpture by: ( 


FLANNAGAN 
MAILLOL 
RODIN 
ROSSO 


ASAWA 

BECK 

BERGER 
BROSE 
CICERO 
GOLDBLATT 
HARTL 
HILLSMITH 
INLANDER 

R. POLLACK 
SCHNEEBAUM 
STEPPAT 
TWARDOWICZ 


GUIETTE 
MATHIEU 
A. POMODORO 


TWOMBLY - SCARPITTA - KOUNEL 


GALLERIA LA TARTARUGA RON 


Via Babuino 196 — tel. 671611 


G. POMODORO 
CORBERO 
VIOLA 


MAITRES CONTEMPORAINS 
ART PRIMITIF 


BETTY PARSONS 
GALLE RY 15 E. 57 Street, N.Y. 


SECTION 11 11 E. 57 Street, N.Y. 


Representing 


YOUNGERMA 


AGENCES: 

44, BOULEVARD DE WATERLOO BRUXELLES 
(T. 112867 — 720979) 
KARLAVAGEN 58, STOCKHOLM 
(T. 602900) 


NUSCHELERSTRASSE 31, ZURICH 
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LIPTON 
OKADA PAOLOZZ 
H. STERNE KAWABAT. 
CONGDON LEON SMITH 
KELLY POUSETTE-DAR 
DONATI REINHARD 
KIPP GUERRER@# 

LEFEBRE 

i GALLERY 


47 EAST 77 ST., N.LY. 


Sonderborg 


to april 8 


first one-man show in U.S.A. 


| Norbert Kricke 


april 11 - may 6 


recent works by 


april 8 — may 6 


Saidenberg Gallery 


10 east 77th street -new york 


»Petite Bofte» 1960 


Albers Baziotes Gorky Gottlieb Guston 


_Kliine deKooning Motherwell Rothko 


Nears 
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Sidney Janis Gallery 15 East 57 NY 
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Milton Resnick 
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Philip Guston 
and 


Franz Kline 


April 3 - April 29 


The ‘Swan’ is 117” x 2374" and is painted in shades of grey with touches of blue. 
The artist has in mind a no-size picture, he aims for buoyancy, a state of wakefulness. 


ae ll 1091Broxton Ave. Westwood Village Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Michel 
Rodde 


First one-man show 
in America 


April 10-30 


DAVID B. FINDLAY GALLERIES 


11 East 57th Street, 
New York 


Sculpture by 


JULIUS SCHMIDT 


FIRST ONE-MAN SHOW IN NEW YORK Hacha Form (Bird Head ?) 


Central Vera Cruz, Mexico 


April 4 — 29 STENDAHL GALLERIES 


(ESTABLISHED 1911) 


Volcanic rock, Height 11” 
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Dubuffet 
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Metcalf 
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Schwitters, c. 1945 6"x5" 
Untitled collage 
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(Valley House - Dallas - Texas) 
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galerie alfred fischer 
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cubistes KC 
surrealistes 


maitres abstraits 


galleria 
schneider 


rome, italy 


contemporary painting 
sculpture 
prints 


exclusive agent for Sam Bak 
and Paolo Buggiani 


director: prof. robert e. schneider 
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Scuipture Drawings and Watercolors 


Fritz Bultman Man Ray 
Claire Falkenstein 
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| GALERIE ANNE ABELS 


MORENI 
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KOLN, Wallrafplatz 3 Telefon 2155 64 


CONTEMPORARY 
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PAINTERS 
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GALERIE CHALETTE 


1100 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


WUNDERWALD 


ANGELESKI GALLERY 


ALFRED 


April Exhibition 


1044 Madison Avenue. NewYork 


London W.¥1. 
Mayfair 2482 
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"Eve". 1959. Bronze. H. 22'/2”. 


MOLTON GALLERY 


ECOLE de PARIS) : 


44, South Molton Street 


SCULPTURE 


April 18 — May 6 


APPEL MANESSIER 
BRYEN SINGIER 
GISCHIA SUGAi 
LEMOAL ZAO-WUO-KI 


Aquarelles et Dessins 
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JACK B. YEATS 


APRIL 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


2 CORK STREET LONDON W1 


EVERETT 
ELLIN 
GALLERY 


8654 SUNSET BLVD 
LOS ANGELES 46 


Jack Yeats is best known for his later oil 
paintings (1930—1955) but from 1887 to 1910 
he worked mainly in pen and ink and water- 
colour. This present exhibition is devoted 
to the early watercolours which have not 
been publicly exhibited for over 40 years. 
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Early Spring Collection of “Famcus Name” artists ; 


For collectors and lovers of good paintings and 
original graphics 


PICASSO MIRO CHAGALL 
BRAQUE KANDINSKY MOTHERWELL 
MATISSE GROMAIRE GUSTON 
LEGER MODIGLIANI GORKY 
RENOIR TOULOUSE - LAUTREC KLINE 
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Martin Janis Gallery 


15123 VENTURA BLVD. 
SHERMAN OAKS LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


’ BAJ, CRIPPA 
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Janco, Farfa, Del Pezzo, Persico 
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Picabia: Machine tournez-vite, 1918 


en permanence: 

Brauner, Duchamp, Fontana, 
Gontcharova, Lam, Larionov, 
Martini, Sironi, et Cavalli, 
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Lebel, Martin, Mesens, Rotella, 
Tancredi, Villeglé 
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Marlborough Fine Art Limited 
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Cables: Bondarto 
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Modern 
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Forthcoming Exhibitions at 
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Kandinsky: The Road to Abstraction 
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20th Century Masters and Henry 
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Bacon 
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Henry Moore 
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Max Bill: Vierteilung 1:2:3:4, 1960 


Aeschbacher, Agam, Albers, Arnal, Max Bill, Elsa Burckhardt 
Blum, Capogrossi, Sonia Delaunay, Derain, Duncan, Don Fink, 
Fleischmann, Gulette, Vera Haller, Hartung, Itten, Liegme, 
Loewensberg, Mathieu, Monney, Emil Miiller, Mumprecht, 
Picasso, Piqueras, El Punto, Schwitters, Valdrac, Venard, a. 0. 


Limmatquai 116, Ziirich 1 


Tel. 47 20 25 
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recent paintings 


'gouaches & collages 
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of SUBq jledsey puersinog 67 


QNO4A149 S3ueald SIMA 1V9 


loren maclver 
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pierre matisse gallery 
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Marlborough Fine Art Limited 
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39 Old Bond Street, London WI 
Hyde Park 6195-6 


Cables: Bondarto 
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Sole Agents | 
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Pollock 
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Jackson Pollock Exhibition 


A number of important works 


will be for sale 
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Hans G. Burkhardt Journey Into The Unknown, 1961 
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H.C. Westermann studio with “Red King” and “Silver Queen” 


CHICAGO: April / Primitive Art May / Drawings From Two Centuries 


NEW YORK: April / PHILIP PEARLSTEIN May / H. C. WESTERMANN 


ALLAN FRUMKIN GALLERY 32 East 57th Street New York545 North Michigan Chicago 
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GALERIE KLIHM 
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KENNETH 


Galerie Neufville 


10 rue des Beaux-Arts Paris Odé. 46.71 


NOLANE 


du 25 Avril au 27 Mai O 
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Roberto Crippa: Hotel Rendezvous 


1959. (Photographies Galerie Schwarz, Milan) 
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Je me demande toujours, avant de formuler par écrit ce que je ressens 
devant I|’ceuvre d’un artiste contemporain, comme je le fais depuis une 
dizaine d’années, s’il est possible d’aller au-dela de |’ceuvre, sans pour 
autant la laisser dans |’ombre, mais au contraire pour lui découvrir des 
prolongements dans la réalité et un sens qui pourraient ne pas appa- 
raitre aux yeux d'un critique professionnel. Je ne suis pas un critique 
professionnel. Mon attitude devant l'art ne doit pas étre séparée de mon 
attitude devant la vie: j'aime par conséquent les ceuvres qui me per- 
mettent de renforcer certaines de mes convictions, et de prouver ainsi 
qu’étant utiles & moi, elles peuvent |’étre aussi bien a d'autres. Les 
ceuvres d’art qui m’inspirent le plus sont celles qui me donnent précisé- 
ment la possibilité de m’ouvrir, de m’abandonner a ces raisons d’étre ou 
au moins a ces raisons de lutter qui me paraissent la justification ultime 
du métier d’écrivain. Ainsi, mon rapport personnel, partial, subjectif, 
passionnel avec |'art se sublime-t-il parfois, cesse d’étre arbitraire et se 
mue en moyen de connaissance. Je suppose que les autres «critiques» 
font de méme, mais, par je ne sais quelie incompréhensible pudeur, ils 
préférent jouer la comédie de |'impartialité scientifique. Sans doute pen- 
sent-ils que l'art est un service inutile et que point n’est besoin de lui 
attribuer un trop grand réle dans ce jeu d’influences sensibles et in- 
tellectuelles qui régit secrétement la vie de |’esprit. ils croient défendre 
le caractére sacré de l'art, en le situant dans la froide ténébre d'une 
objectivité d’autant plus utopique, en l’occurrence, que l'on ne peut pas 
imaginer un seul tableau, par exemple, devant lequel I’attitude de tous 
les spectateurs serait identique. L’art n’aide pas seulement l’artiste 4 se 
constituer un univers et des valeurs personnels, il aide chaque homme 
a se débarrasser des habitudes mentales et des valeurs qu’on veut lui 
imposer et qui ne lui conviennent pas. L’art est la plus grande puissance 
anarchique qui demeure a la disposition de tous et les diverses métho- 
des d’asservissement spirituel et matériel qu’on lui applique aujourd’hui 
sont d’abord destinées a lui éter cette virulence anarchique et a parer 
ainsi au danger qu'il représente pour I’«ordre social», I’«ordre moral», 
et autres polices. 


L'art n’est pas seulement un anti-destin, comme on I’a dit, mais un anti- 
monde, un anti-ordre. Sa fonction est de désaliéner, de démystifier, de 
bouleverser la conception officielle ou courante qu’on se fait de la vie 
et de l'homme. S’est pourquoi tout art véritabie est essentiellement révo- 
lutionnaire et indépendant et les artistes qui mettent leur ceuvre au ser- 
vice d’un Etat, d’un Parti, d'une Egtise, sans contester leur autorité, sans 
combattre les idéologies et les mots d’ordre qui leur correspondent peu- 
vent étre considérés comme des traitres, ou comme des esclaves. L’ar- 
tiste a aujourd’hui pour principale raison d’étre de refuser la société ou 
il vit. Si l'on interdit a l’artiste d’exprimer ce refus, on condamne l'art 
a mort. 


ll est évident cependant que les artistes feignent souvent d’accepter ce 
monde que par ailleurs ils refusent dans leur ceuvre. Par besoin de tran- 
quillité et de confort, par paresse intellectuelle surtout, ils vont méme 
_ jusqu’a louer la société quand elle leur accorde quelque succés. Ou bien 
ils jouent un double ou triple jeu: avec les collectionneurs milliardaires, 
ils font mine de respecter la puissance de l’argent sans oser montrer 
la moindre hostilité politique; avec les intellectuels révolutionnaires, ils 
parlent en alliés et en fréres; a leurs amis, ils confient que tout les dé- 
goate, la politique comme le succés. Le silence des tableaux a ceci 
d'effrayant qu'il n’oppose jamais de résistance aux interprétations les 
plus contradictoires. Les toiles constituent le décor d'une piéce de 
théatre dans laquelle ce que dit le peintre, ce qu’il fait, a presque autant 
d'importance que le décor lui-méme. Pour juger un peintre contemporain, 
il faut le connaitre personnellement, l’avoir vu réagir en différentes cir- 
constance, selon I’humeur et selon |’entourage, autant que connaitre son 
ceuvre. Un artiste ne cesse pas de I’étre quand il pose le pinceau ou la 
plume: l’atelier n’est pas son seul lieu de travail. Chacun des moments 
de sa vie est un «atelier». Un tableau peut parfaitement avoir été concu, 
avant d’étre peint, dans la rue, dans une chambre pendant une discus- 
sion avec des amis, dans un réve ou dans un moment d’égarement, 


Manifeste pour Crippa 


Personaggio. 1960. 
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n’'importe ot. La conception académique selon laquelle, comme le dit 
Braque, «le tableau nait sur la toile», est 4 mon avis complétement dé- 
passée. Bien au contraire, le tableau, plus souvent qu’on ne croit, meurt 
sur la toile, et les ceuvres d'art, dans les musées ou ailleurs, font trop 
souvent songer 4 des tombes ow sont ensevelies, desséchées, pourries, 
des idées et des sentiments qu'une réalisation artistique imparfaite a 
littéralement assassinés. 


Roberto Crippa, quant a lui, s'’oppose a la conception traditionnelle de 
la peinture de chevalet. Ses tableaux n’ont jamais été remarquables par 
leur sagesse, par leur mesure, par leur godt; mais bien au contraire 
par leur excentricité, leur agressivité et leur violente désinvolture. II 
serait vain de les considérer sous I’angle de la tradition. Crippa est un 
homme de rupture, et son langage s'est constitué comme a la suite d’un 
«coup de force» intérieur, qui |l’a conduit 4 une maitrise de ses moyens, 
a un sans-géne esthétique et a une affirmation de tempérament dont il 
n'est pas beaucoup d’exemples dans |’art moderne italien. Ses soucis, 
en effet, sont autres que ceux de la plupart des peintres abstraits qui 
font l’orgueil de la Biennale de Venise. Ce qu'il cherche n'est pas de 
séduire, ni de choquer; son ambition est de saisir par la surprise, et de 
ccenvaincre par l’autorité. Ses tableaux ne sont pas des hommages ren- 
dus a la couleur ou a la lumiére, mais des coups frappés a une porte: 
celle qui le sépare de son spectateur. 


De méme «Guernica» a été, pour de nombreux peintres dont |l’aventure 
créatrice a commencé au lendemain de la Libération, une sorte de mo- 
déle inconscient, en méme temps qu'un idéal d’intensité expressive, de 
méme, dix ans plus tard, Il’ceuvre des grands peintres surréalistes de la 
deuxiéme vague: Victor Brauner, Wifredo Lam et Matta, a constitué pour 
eux une sorte d’horizon spirituel. On ne saurait comprendre |’évolution 
de Crippa, Dova et Peverelli, si l'on ne comprenait d’abord le réle de 
phares, d’initiateurs, que ces trois peintres surréalistes ont joué pour 
eux. Face au déferlement informel et tachiste, vite amorti par sa com- 
mercialisation et ses diverses applications décoratives, Crippa, Dova et 
Peverelli ont élevé un barrage poétique, dont la fonction n’était pas de 
retenir le flot, mais bien de le transformer en énergie créatrice veritable. 


Les pures recherches de matiére, les seuls effets de la touche et de la 
technique en général ne leur ont pas suffit. Chacun d’eux, a sa maniére, 
a voulu mettre la liberté formelie au service d’un contenu, en un mot 
donner un sens a sa peinture. Cela leur a fait, aux yeux de certains, une 
bien mauvaise réputation. Car il semble qu’aujourd’hui un peintre ne soit 
pas autorisé par le bon godt a prendre position, face au monde actuel, 
a l'intérieur de son ceuvre méme. Cela est réservé aux «réalistes socia- 
listes», dont on sait bien que la peinture est mauvaise. Mais certains 
jeunes peintres d'avant-garde ne Il'ont pas entendu de cette oreille. Sans 
jemais faire la moindre concession a |'ancien vocabulaire figuratif, ils 
se sont acharnés a se lier a travers leurs ceuvres avec |’événement, avec 
la révolte et avec la lutte de l'homme actuel pour sa liberté. Pour Crippa, 
cela est clair: c'est pour lier davantage son ceuvre a cette lutte qu'il a 
abandonné sa maniére automatique, ses spirales et ses lassos rapides, 
et non pas pour de simples raisons esthétiques. La rupture définitive 
s'est consommée au moment de |'insurrection de Budapest, au 1956, qui 
lui a inspiré deux de ses tableaux les plus importants, et c’est tout 
naturellement qu'il a été conduit par la suite a réaliser une sculpture 
ayant pour théme «L’homme d’Hiroshima» et un relief particulierement 
dramatique en hommage a Caryl Chessman: «Sono morto innocente». 
On ne voit guére de peintres abstraits ayant de tels soucis: leur pré- 
occupation essentielle est de plaire, et non pas de juger leur temps. 


Quand je dis que Brauner, Lam et Matta ont constitué I"horizon spirituel 
de ce petit groupe milanais, je ne veux pas insinuer qu’ils lui ont servi 
de maitres, bien que leur influence (méme esthétique) soit indéniable. 
Baj lui-méme n’échappe pas a cette perspective: ses récents person- 
nages bouffons, mi-généraux mi-clowns, font songer a cette admirable 
série de portraits-charge du bourgeois du XXéme que Victor Brauner a 
réalisée avant la guerre dans «Anantomie de monsieur K.»; les sculp- 
tures de Crippa développent dans Il’espace ce qu’évoquent certains per- 
sonnages de Lam et de Matta; Peverelli et Dova demeurent eux aussi 
dans cette perspective. Mais chacun de ces peintres a sublimé les in- 
fluences qu'il s'est librement choisies, et qui lui ont servi de tremplins 
pour se libérer d'une trop grande italianité. Car enfin, c’est bien de cela 
qu'il sagit. Ce qui fait de Crippa, de Dova, de Peverelli et de Baj mieux 
et plus que des peintres italiens, c’est qu’ils ont su assimiler des apports, 
non pas seulement de France, mais du monde entier. Leur internationa- 
lisme, comme celui des meilleurs peintres de |’Ecole de Paris, ne peut 
faire l'objet d’'aucun doute. La position-carrefour de Milan, — entre Paris 
et Venise, entre Rome et Munich —, les a peut-étre favorisés; mais sur- 
tout leur mobilité d’esprit, et la trés grande disponibilité intellectuelle 
dont ils ont fait preuve, en de nombreuses occasions. 


Ceci dit, il serait faux de prétendre que ce groupe de Milan sait la méme 
homogénéité que celui d'une école ou d’un mouvement littéraire. Cha- 
cun des artistes qui le constitue demeure indépendant des autres, et 
bien souvent manifeste son desaccord avec eux. Admirable indépen- 
dance, qui a ses desavantages, mais qui permet au génie créateur de 
chacun de se manifester librement. Crippa a su jouir de cette indépen- 
dance avec profit, et en a fait bénéficier son ceuvre. Les tableaux qu’il 
a peints depuis 1958 sont rigoureusement personnels, et n’engagent 
que iui. 

Crippa est, d’'abord, un homme traversé par une grande puissance vitale, 
et il sait le prouver par |’ampleur et |’'autorité de ses ceuvres. Nulle fai- 
biesse, chez lui, sinon celle de ne jamais céder a la tentation du raffine- 
ment. Le godt ne lui est pas un obstacle, ni une limite. Son agressivité 
est congénitale, et comme fatale pour lui. Il n'y échappe pas. Ce qui 
a changé en lui, depuis 1958, ce n'est pas le degré d’intensité de ce 
qu'il exprime, mais la tonalité affective, la résonance intime de ses ta- 
bleaux. Ses grandes spirales coléreuses, certes, reflétaient une ambition 
de conquéte, un besoin de possession qui refuse le frein de la raison; 
mais les tableaux-reliefs, ces palissades nocturnes et défensives qui 
constituent maintenant le meilleur de son ceuvre, affirment également cet 
amour du grand et de I'illimité qui est le sien: ce qui est changé, c'est 
l'atmosphére et |'émotion qu’ils suscitent. Crippa était ce qu’on pourrait 
appeler optimiste, si le mot n'était pas de toutes maniéres ridicule; il 
est devenu fonciérement et sans remords pessimiste: avec la méme 
force, il sait déployer les raisons d’étre de ces deux attitudes contra- 
dictoires. || jouissait de sa liberté avec l’enthousiasme d'un enfant; il 
montre aujourd'hui tout ce qui limite en fait cette liberté. 


Je ne cacherai pas ma préférence pour ces tableaux-reliefs. Ils me 
paraissent en effet une expression plus adéquate de la situation de 
homme actuel, parce qu’ils sont, en méme temps qu'une expression 
de la liberté individuelle, une manifestation de la révolte contre les li- 
mites assignées a cette liberté. L'homme intérieur s'y barricade, comme 
dans une ville assiégée. Face a eux, j'éprouve le méme sentiment qu’au 
début de «Citizen Kane», l’'admirable film d’Orson Welles, lorsque la 
caméra descend jusqu’au grillage qui entoure le chateau de Xanadou, 
et s'approche de |'écriteau: «NO TRESSPASSING» qui en interdit l'accés. 
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On n’entre pas dans cette ceuvre comme dans un moulin. Elle semble 
vouloir d’abord éloigner le spectateur, en tout cas le tenir a distance. 
Noirs et souvent carbonisés, les reliefs en bois de Crippa rejettent toute 
possibilité de fusion. On ne s’y projette pas aisément, on s’y repose 
encore moins. A cet égard, ils sont contraires au voeu que formait Ma- 
tisse: des anti-fauteuils, plut6t que moyens de délassement et de détente. 
Pourquoi? Les tableaux de Burri, par exemple, ou ceux de Tapiés, qui 
se refusent eux aussi aux supercheries plus ou moins séduisantes de la 
peinture a I’huile, mettent le spectateur face-a-face avec des matiéres 
brutes, toiles a sac, ficelles, platre ou ciment. La différence essentielle, 
c'est que Crippa n’exclut pas l'homme de ses tableaux. Bien au con- 
traire, ses palissades ne forment jamais tout a fait un fond, — mur sur 
lequs! le spectateur peut se profiler —, mais emprisonnent pour ainsi 
dire l'homme qui se dresse devant elles et deviennent «sujet» du tableau. 


Ore drammatiche. 1960. 


Pour Crippa, c’est l'homme lui-méme qui est devenu barriére, morceau 
de bois, barricade nocturne. C’est dans le bois qu'il découpe ces for- 
mes grossiéres, ol se reconnait toujours la présence humaine; c'est 
dans le bois, ou dans le liége, qu’il plante des clous a la place des 
yeux; c’est encore du bois, ou du liége, qu’il cerne d’un grand trait noir, 
— sorte de rappel théorique de l’existence des limites individuelles, 
tracé de frontiére plut6t que contour —, pour préciser avec plus de 
clarté encore la signification sociale — et psychologique — de ses ta- 
bleaux. Quand Ben Nicholson, peintre abstrait un peut trop tranquille, 
fait jouer blanc sur blanc des reliefs en bois peint, et qu’il les organise 
selon des lois de composition classique qui font songer au nature- 
mortes cubistes, il signifie sa volonté d’ordre esthétique, son godt de 
'harmonie pure, son idéalisme et son platonisme fonciers. Quand 
Crippa plante a coups de marteau ses morceaux de bois, c’est a des 
cercueils qu’on pense d’abord: cercueils ot l'homme se condamne a 
vivre, et non pas seulement a mourir. — Cercueils pour vivants. Les cou- 
leurs qu'il choisit, noir fumée, bistre, gris ou grisatre, brun et blanc, 
sont celles qui succédent a une consumation générale, celle-ia méme 
qu’Artaud prophétisait il y a plus de vingt ans que l'Europe: l'homme, 
aujourd'hui, vit une catastrophe quotidienne, qui entraine avec lui toute 
la société et toutes les valeurs qui fondent cette société. 


4. Se 


1. Figura. 1959. 


2. Téte. 1958. (Collection Emch, Suisse) 


3. Poeta. 1960. 


4. Sono morto innocente. 1960. (Collection Galerie Schwarz) 
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Paesaggio. 1960. 


On ne peut considérer cependant ces ceuvres noires comme de simples 
témoignages, bien qu’elles le soient aussi. Elles représentent, si l'on 
veut, l'impasse dans laquelle nous nous sentons coincés, mais elles ne 
décrivent en aucune maniére ce qui a lieu dans cette impasse. Nul sen- 
timentalisme, en elles, nul regret non plus, mais la certitude que tout 
va pour le pire: il serait vain pour lui de le nier. Crippa fait face a une 
situation qui nous concerne tous; mais au lieu de protester, de se lamen- 
ter, il oppose une force — la sienne —, a une autre force: celle du monde 
ou il vit. Ses palissades ne crient pas; elles sont, et il suffit qu’elles 
soient pour que quelque chose, derriére elles (le terrain vague de |'in- 
iériorité, le mystére de la personne humaine) continue d’exister du méme 
coup. Elles protégent quelque chose qui n'est peut-étre pas tout a fait 
perdu: le sens secret de la vie, l’espoir que désespérement l'on con- 
tinue envers et contre tout de mettre en elle. Le ciel noir, au-dessus 
d'elles, ne pése que le poids de la nuit. 
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ll est curieux de noter a ce propos |l’apparente contradiction qui existe 
entre les sculptures et les tableaux de Crippa. Ce sont les personnages 
qu'il a décidé de réaliser en sculpture qui |’ont aidé a incarner, a parti- 
culariser ce que ses tableaux a spirales avaient de trop général. Mais 
ses premiéres sculptures en métal, personnages ou animaux avaient 
quelque chose de caricatural et leur humour dissimulait des intentions 
dramatiques. C’est peu a peu que Crippa changea leur caractére, peu 
€& peu que ces personnages devinrent des étres agressifs, dévorants, 
dont Victor Brauner a dit qu’ils manifestaient «la colére primordiale», la 
rage de vivre et de survivre. Armés, non pas seulement jusqu’aux dents, 
mais jusqu’aux yeux, jusqu’au coeur, ils semblent vouloir attaquer de 
tous cétés l’'espace qui les entoure, le milieu ou ils se trouvent. 

Ainsi I’ceuvre de Crippa, peinture et sculpture, forme-t-elle un tout d’au- 
tant plus indissoluble que chacun de ses éléments se rend nécessaire 
a cet équilibre interne qui est la justification secréte de la création. Les 
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personnages sculptés de Crippa refusent d’étre assimilés ou modifiés 
par leur entourage: ils se hérissent contre tout ce qui les approche. Ceux 
des tableaux, au contraire, se confondent avec le mur auquel ils sont 
acculés. Dans le tableau en hommage a Caryl Chessman, I'énorme téte 
hurlante et sans expression n’extériose pas l’'angoisse du condamné a 
mort qui tente de prouver jusqu’a la derniére minute son innocence, elle 
fait partie d'un univers ou tout est angoisse, ot tout est a l'image de 
l'angoisse et de la colére qu’elle engendre. 

Tous ces tableaux, toutes ces sculptures font bloc; ils font pression sur 
le spectateur, ils le somment de réagir, ils le provoquent, sans jamais 
lui concéder quoi que ce soit de plaisant ni de facile. Avec Crippa, on 
peut 6tre sdr que I’art ne peut devenir un dérivatif ou un calmant. II sait 
faire coincicer ses ceuvres avec un danger réel. Il les imprégne des 
difficultés qui naissent d’un conflit vécu. Il les charge de I’intensité de 
sa propre vie et il ne fait rien pour nous en masquer les préoccupations 
les plus sombres. C’est cela, précisément, qui géne certains spectateurs 
délicats, face a ces ceuvres; il ne les épargne pas; et il fait tout ce qu’il 
faut pour prouver qu'il n'y va pas, pour lui, d’un simple jeu esthétique, 
comme pour tant d'autres, mais d’une aventure courue consciemment, 


Black Landscape. 1959. (Collection Dotremont, Bruxelles) 


avec tous les risques que cela comporte. Lourds, violents, despotiques, 
écrasants parfois, ces tableaux-reliefs ont un accent qui ne trompe pas: 
celui que trouve un homme déchiré, et qui ne se cache pas a lui-méme 
sa déchirure. Crippa est l'un de ces rares artistes qui ne se consolent 
pas avec leur art, et qui ne voient pas dans la création, une solution 
idéale & tous les problémes que pose |'existence dans la cité. Il y a 
peut-étre du desespoir, dans cette attitude, mais aucun cynisme: I'art, 
n’est plus, depuis Van Gogh, la recherche du beau. «La beauté ne peut 
plus 6tre qu’accidentelle», a dit quelqu’un. Ce qui fonde une ceuvre d'art, 
en cette seconde moitié du XXéme siécle, ce qui lui donne sens et por- 
tée, c’est la somme de conscience qu'elle implique. L'esthétisme, dans 
lequel se complaisent encore un trop grand nombre de peintres abstraits 
et d’avant-garde, n’est plus qu’un faux-semblant périmé, une régression 
stérile, une aberration pitoyable. Ce qui fait l’autorité et la grandeur en- 
core trop méconnue de Crippa, c’est qu’il ait mis son indépendance 
créatrice au service de la conscience qu’il faut avoir de notre temps. 
Si nous ne voulons pas céder a la morne indifférence ot s’enlisent déja 
tant de «sous-hommes», tant d’esclaves, tant de héros fatigués ou décus, 
cette conscience peut nous aider, demain. 


Iconography Wreckers 
and Maenad Hunters © 


“Rodin’s Gates of Hell’ by Albert Elsen is a guide to the completed 
sculpture as we see it today and to the protracted route of its making. 
It started as a French Government commission in 1880 and, dragging on 
for the rest of Rodin’s life, was left unfinished at his death in 1917. When 
the French Government gave Rodin the commission the agreed-on sub- 
ject, the Divine Comedy, was a 19th century standard, acceptable to both 
academic and independent artists. So commanding was it as a literary 
model that even so idiosyncratic a symbol-maker as William Blake re- 
spected Dante’s topography of the Afterlife. Rodin, however, gradually 
lost a coherent relation to the original text. For one thing, the Inferno 
(Rodin never got round to the Purgatory or the Paradise) had become 
a source of 19th century diabolism before Rodin; thus there was a prece- 
dent for ways in which emotional identification and excitement might over- 
come the precise requirements of visual interpretation. Then Baudelaire, 
who Rodin illustrated, for himself, in 1888 was a source of ideas (about 
carnal pleasure and depression) which contributed to the Gates. After 
charting all this Elsen describes how Rodin “rejected almost all the 
literal references to Dante and Baudelaire” and relied on “the express- 
ivenes of his anonymous figures to carry his ideas”. The iconographical 
precision of Dante and Baudelaire was stretched and dissolved, until 
the Gates depicted what Elsen calls “one great grieving multitude, a 
crowd not encountered in earlier art’. He interprets this formless and 
unorganised swarm as expressing the 19th century “loss of a sense of 
unity” in belief and life. 

Obviously the Gates got out of hand and, obviously, this was the source 
of their greatness. The first notes for the Gates showed a Ghibertian grid 
which was later abandoned. After 1885, when it became clear that the 
Gates would not have to function practically, the relief became ever- 
higher and the chains of form more fluid. Eventually the Gates were so 
burdened that they couldn't open, but this hardly mattered as the hell 
within had been externalised: the Gate is where hell is. As Rodin worked 
he created more figures than he could use, even in its crowded state 
(ca. 186 figures in the cast by Elsen’s count). These figures were moved 
around, combined in different permutations, repeated in whole or in part, 
so that the Gates, however encumbered they might get, were, at all 
times, incomplete, partially dismembered. It was always there, behind his 
other works, waiting for his insatiable return to it. It was exhibited in 
1900, as incomplete, and, as Elsen records, Rodin’s style (and attitude) 
had changed so that he felt estranged from the work, as well as affronted 
by its magnitude. Around 1910 he managed to return to the Gates and 
again around 1916, but neither time conclusively. 

This fantastic and drawn-out episode in Rodin's life involved him for 
more years than the present reviewer has lived. It was started with the 
expectation of being a brilliant but not unconventional work. Elsen brings 
out the ways in which early Rodin conformed to Salon taste (life-size 
nudes, literary subjects, and a certain roughness of handling that was 
acceptable in works exhibited as “sketches”). Work was never con- 
cluded, however; it only stopped. | mean, Rodin did not reach a terminal 
State that satisfied him, but left the work while it was still open to re- 
vision and more work, had he been able to do it. Elsen describes Rodin’'s 
hell as follows: “There is no Christ in the seat of judgement, only man 
himself.” The Thinker has ousted Christ from the central place on the 
tympanum which He occupies in Romanesque and Gothic art. Elsen 
suggests convincingly that essentially the Thinker is a self-portrait. By 
his immersion in the developing work Rodin lost the clarity of traditional 
iconography and, as he did so, his idea of hell became a projection of 
his own creativity. 


* Albert E. Elsen: Rodin’s Gates of Hell. 160 pages. 103 illustrations. University 
of Minnesota Press. $7.50 
Thomas B. Hess: Willem de Kooning. 128 pages. 157 illustrations, 16 in colour. 
George Braziller inc., New York. $3.95 
Peter Selz: New Images of Man. 160 pages. 99 illustrations, 16 in colour. 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. $5.00 
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What happened, or one of the things that happened in this compendious 
act of creation, is that Dante’s Divine Comedy lost its status as the sub- 
ject of the Gates and became instead merely their occasion. Rodin 
worked himself into the Gates in a way that substituted personal decis- 
ions and actions for traditional themes and objects. Thus his relation- 
ship with iconography changed: earlier artists, however personal their 
use of literary tradition had been, did not substantially weaken its ob- 
jective existence. In Rodin, however, the experience of working over- 
came both the necessity for detailed correspondence with a text and 
the formal standard of completion. It is this separation from iconography 
as an anchor and from completion as a goal that links Rodin with our- 
selves and especially with the problems of artists who wish to create 
a non-realistic (ie. non-observed, non-analytical) human imagery. 
Mathew Arnold, commenting on Greek drama, showed clearly the func- 
tion of an agreed-on iconography (such as Rodin wrecked). The “terrible 
old mythic story” was known to the spectator before he entered the 
theatre; “it stood in his memory, as a group of statuary, faintly seen 
at the end of a long and dark vista.”’ Then, with the work of the poet, 
“the light deepened upon the group; more and more it revealed itself to 
the rivetted gaze of the spectator: until at last, when the final words 
were spoken, it stood before him in broad daylight.” Rodin is one of the 
19th century artists who altered this idea of art as a movement from 
approximate knowledge to complete clarity, from the unknown to the 
known, replacing it by the complex learning process and discoveries 
of the creative act itself. He moved from the known to the unknown. 


Abe (ec , Pony 


Soy 


Betty Beader (12 years old): Copy of a photograph, done under Eduardo 
Paolozzi’s direction. 


Thomas B. Hess’ brilliant study of Willem de Kooning, though apparently 
an interim work, in advance of a long book, deals with the whole of his 
art. Hess points out that “like Siamese twins his abstract pictures live off 
the figures; the figures cannibalize the abstractions’, though in this 
review it is not the abstract paintings, only the Women, 1948—55, that 
are the point. Hess has written a successful example of a tough kind 
of book to do: it is about a contemporary, written at no distance, and 
motivated by allegiance. He writes from an intimate position, close in 
to the studio, basing himself squarely on his sense of a shared environ- 
ment (of a de Kooning pink: “on certain damp nights, the sky over Times 
Square is steeped in it’) and shared friends (as when he quotes an 
Edwin Denby sonnet, “The shoulder of a man is shaped like a baby pig”, 
and connects it with de Kooning’s treatment of anatomy). 


James Fitzsimmons, reviewing the 1953 Women show, evoked the Me- 
dusa, Circe, Cybele, Kali, Little Audrey, Alban Berg’s Lulu, and the Bride 
of the Neanderthal. Kenneth Saweyer called de Kooning’s woman “the 
last daughter of a royal line that includes Lilith, the colossal earth- 
goddess of Teotihuacan, the proto-Sumerian fertility idol, Kali’. Hess 
adds Nut, Artemis-isis, the Willendorf Venus (this one actually shows), 


De Kooning: Woman. 1955. Oil on canvas. 42'/2 X 315/« inches. 
(Collection E. J. Power, London) 


Marilyn Monroe, and Jiggs’ Maggie. Once in “Art News” he referred to 
one of the women as a Michelangelo sibyl who had read Moon Mullins. 
De Kooning was reported (‘Intro Bulletin”, October, 1955) as saying: 
“about my woman series... they say that | hate women, that | am a 
homosexual, that | got the idea from one of Philip Wylie’s books on 
Momism.”" The Women have a comprehensive spread which one res- 
ponds to with lists of myths and pop art because they are probably in 
there somewhere. Though all this myth-dropping is true enough, it is not 
the whole picture and Hess emphasizes, throughout his book, de Koon- 
ing’s roots in the sidewalk. If you compare the Women with Dubuffet’s 
contemporaneous corps de dames it is clear that there is a compli- 
cation of visual data, a basis in realism, different from Dubuffet. The 
corps de dames never inhabit recognisable space, nor do they have 
recognisable property, such as clothes. Hess has noted de Kooning’s 
ambiguous joining of bits of anatomy of different sizes (‘intimate pro- 
portions”) and the quotidian and the mythic are equally locked. De 
Kooning paints the figure as it is spread over multiple connections 
(everything is connected with everything in the 20th century) and ambi- 
valent feelings (who doesn’t have them), thus taking the image of woman 
beyond the degree of complexity we are accustomed to in painting. 
Although he condenses the women into legible forms, he does not sim- 
plify the shifting and unstable relationships which are, in fact, one’s 
experience of things in the world. Writing about the Renaissance de 
Kooning said: ‘They had a peculiar way of measuring. They seemed to 
measure with a length similar to their own height. For that reason they 
could imagine themselves in almost any proportions. That is why | think 
Giacometti’s figures are like real people.’ Equally de Kooning’s figures 
seem to be like real people, which is one of the reasons they remind 
critics of so much. 

De Kooning started most of the paintings of women with something close 
to a Cubist woman in a chair, such as Picasso painted hundreds of 
times, more or less in a room. Then, as he worked, an organic feeling 
for paint expanded, as if Rubens were turning Cubism into painting for 
the first time. ‘Flesh was the reason why oil painting was invented”, 
said de Kooning, and in his paintings flesh is green and purple and blue, 
as well as pink. Something in the juiciness. Flesh spreads over the paint- 
ing and iconography is not separated from the flesh, “the stuff peoplo 
were made of’, to quote de Kooning again. The flesh occurs in healthy, 
bruised, and decaying patches: sometimes the body is pink and succu- 
lent, sometimes it is like a browned apple core. The dialectic of near 
and distant forms is accompanied by moves between desire and revul- 
sion, and desire for different things. De Kooning is like a man carrying 
a burning idol which he is trying to get home but which might kill him first. 
The iconography bulges to accomodate everything in the picture: the 
heaped-up flesh, the super-human frenzy, the human squalor. These 
paintings compress 10th Street and art history, common experience and 


visual models, ideas about Woman and the proximity of women, into a 
hectic but unified paint surface. De Kooning has a way of embodying 
in the brushwork a salad of visual, haptic, and mnemonic forms which 
connect with one’s full experience of people in places. It is this quality 
of brushwork as experience, drawn from the artist's life and from art 
history where it has entered his life, which makes me doubt Hess’ con- 
fidence in de Kooning’s influence as mostly “beneficial”. It is the thick- 
ness in time and space, the complexity, of de Kooning’s paintings, re- 
vealed most elaborately (but without any loss of physical directness) in 
the Women, that is remarkable in his work, and this is not what his 
followers have got from him. Hess ends by quoting de Kooning as saying 
in 1959, looking at a recent abstract painting, “you know, | think | might 
want to do some Women now”. If Rodin wrecked iconography as a pre- 
cise code, de Kooning has turned iconography into a part of the promis- 
cuous texture of experience. 


Dubuffet: L‘homme au chapeau bleu. 1950. Oil on canvas. 46 X 35'/s inches. 
(Collection E. J. Power, London) 


The Gates of Hell relate to Expressionism, which had the aim of basing 
an iconography on, to quote Elsen, “the non-social human in his private 
existence”. This meant, in terms of late 19th—early 20th century history, 
an iconography of, among other things, alienation (anti-urbanism), sun- 
bathing (primitivism), and fatal women (biological determinism). Peter 
Selz, in “New Images of Man” extends the essentialising doctrine behind 
Expressionist imagery to recent art. He is not really concerned with the 
ways in which in Rodin, in de Kooning, iconography became identified 
with the unique creative act of the artist. He is interested in the ways 
in which a human image, characteristic of the present defined as his- 
tory (with its crises located and its dangers declared), emerges after the 
creative act in a form connectable with the times. Selz makes a serious 
attempt to provide an iconography that will cover today’s history and 
unite artist and spectator in the manner that Arnold described, with all 
the satisfactions of a shared interest. Published on the occasion of an 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art the book is clearly intended 
as more than the catalogue of a passing show. Obviously the Express- 
ionist definition of “non social man” is no longer adequate, as Selz, 
who is the author of a study of German Expressionist Painting, knows 
better than | do. “When the iconography of the mid-20th century is stud- 
ied”, Selz writes, “it seems likely that birth and death will be encoun- 
tered as two of the leading themes of contemporary artists. With the 
vanishing belief in any pre-established dogma and the lack of a collect- 
ive myth in our culture, artists have turned to the two certainties of 
man’s existence.” Actually, it is death that gets the biggest play: in his 
introduction and in the essays on the individual artists, Selz evokes 
Marsyas, maenads, Buchenwald, Hiroshima, Grand Guignol, wild clowns, 
and (though not in so many words) World War lil. 


Asger Jorn: Le timide orgeuilleux. 1957. Oil on board. 39'/2 x 314/s inches. 


(Collection Peter Cochrane, London) 
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Eduardo Paolozzi: Very Large Head. 1958. Bronze. 72 inches high 
(Collection Mrs. H. Gates Lioyd, Washington) 
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On the basis of Selz’s book a few preliminary remarks about the treat 
ment of the human figure at the moment present themeselves. For ex 
ample, a good deal of post-war figurative painting is pastoral: pastora 
in the sense that it mingles easily human, animal, and floral forms in < 
non-man-made scene. Man and beast thrive in an ecology based on the 
notion of the Unconscious, which has given renewed life to the bestia 
ries and herbals of European tradition. This tendency in painting is 
represented in “New Images of Man’ by Appel and Dubuffet (as welli 
as by monster-sculptors like Richier and Roszak). Asger Jorn, who 
would have been a better choice than Appel to sample CoBrA postoral, 
has declared that ‘‘a fork or a bed cannot possibly be considered as 
absolute necessities for the life and health of man’. In line with this 
his iconography of figures without tools, often sexually undifferentiated, 
intimate with monsters, make a pastoral based not on nostalgia for Eden 
but on the struggle for existence. Jorn’s painting developed out of an 
interest in Danish folk art, primitive masks, schizophrenic art, pop art, 
and grafitti, as well as Klee and Miro, a cluster of interests similar to 
(though independent of) Dubuffet’s collection of |’art brut. “My idea is 
not that art requires no training or practice (all artists must try to master 
their own techniques), but that it requires no teaching from others, no 
studies based on what other artists have done in past’’, Dubuffet wrote 
recently about art brut. Common to the CoBrA group and to Dubuffet 
was a theory of art without models or, at least, with models from all 
sources, not simply from classical or naturalistic art. The pastoral is 
thus a way of representing man conveniently in basic terms, flexible 
but unspecific. 


Selz writes of Kenneth Armitage’s figures that they are ‘‘thwarted by the 
inflexible limbs which keep them from assuming control of their environ- 
ment. Like Gregor in Kafka’s ‘Metamorphosis’ these figures with their 
thin exemities are turned into helpless bugs’. | think that this is taking 
Armitage, to my eye a very light artist, rather seriously, but nevertheless 
Selz is onto something. Out of the twenty-three artist in his book, only 
two represent their images of man as a purposeful agent in causal re- 
lationships, and even these artists, Bacon and Diebenkorn, dissolve their 
scenes into a provocative blur, like a Thematic Apperception Test which 
awaits the spectator’s interpretation (she’s going to scream, he’s lost 
something). Most of the new images of man score high on intensity and 
low on gesture and adaptive competence. Most of the figures stand or 
sit, hieratic or idle, like statues or like models with nothing to do. One 
is reminded of Waldemar George’s defence of di Chirico’s classical 
painting (‘Formes’, January, 1930). Di Chirico’s gladiators are repre- 
sented as deliberately ‘‘uncertain, irresolute, perplexed” in their move- 
ments in situations that have no “consequences”. George’s argument, 
derived from Rieg! on late hellenistic art, is that spirituality and intensity 
are scornful of observed and analytical human form. The new faces of 
man are all, to quote a letter from Burne Jones about why “my faces 
have no expression, types, symbols, suggestions”. Burne Jones defends 
the generalisations of three queens in one of his paintings by saying: 
“They are the queens of an undying mystery, and their names are lamen- 
tation and Mourning and Woe. A little more expression and they would 
be neither queens nor mysteries, but just... Augusta, Esmeralda, and 
Dolores, considerably overcome by a recent domestic bereavement.” The 
new human image makers also generalise — to keep genre at bay and 
to reach a legible ‘“‘collective myth” or terrible story. 


Paul Tillich in a prefatory note to ‘New Images of Man’”’ describes ‘‘the 
works of our century” a “the mirrors of our predicament’. “The image 
of man became transformed, distorted, disrupted and it finally dis- 
appeared in recent art.’’ Now that the image has come back, it has to 
battle against, according to Tillich, ‘the dehumanizing structure of the 
totalitarian system’ and “the dehumanizing consequences of technical 
mass civilization” (between which Tillich does not distinguish: Hollywood 
or Siberia, it’s all a part of Cold War Expressionism to him). By repre- 
senting the human image as an anti-technological protest-art he seems 
to me to be cutting down its potential. If we are looking for knowledge 
outside art which can be related to the new images of man there are 
pro-technological argumenis that are equally topical. (1) The transform- 
ations of man’s image need not be read only as assaults on a pure 
and naked anthropomorph. Man as a tool-user has extended his reach 
and capacity, especially in the 20th century. A fork, a steering wheel, 
a telescope, are all extensions of our reach. Matta’s paintings of the 
mid-40s (missed from the “New Images of Man’’) dealt with this situation. 
My point is that the distortions and disruptions of Tillich could be inter- 
preted as analogues of modified man, aided man, and not simply as 
symptoms of curtailed man (though no doubt Tillich would regard this 
opinon as a facile, materialistic optimism). (2) Survival has become an 
object of scientific study, from a man alone on raft in the Atlantic to 
geriatrics. In a dialogue about torture in a recent thriller an English pop 

(Continued on page 47) 


Mir6é: Céramique murale pour I'Université de Harvard. Collaboration technique: Artigas. 
(Photo Galerie Maeght) 


Miro, Millares et les pictogrammes 


Dans sa volonté de rupture avec la tradition, !’art contemporain recourt 
parfois a des formes ou des gestes originels. Tels apparaissent notam- 
ment les signes pictographiques rudimentaires, riches de charge affec- 
tive et lourds d’ambiguités, entre I|’écriture et le symbole, que I’on trouve 
qujourd’hui chez certaines tribus de primitifs et qui caractérisérent |’art 
«décadent» successeur, a |l’époque préhistorique, du réalisme magda- 
lénien. 

L’évolution de Joan Miré le rapproche toujours davantage de ces sys- 
temes élémentaires. Au cours des années 1920, sous |’influence du sur- 
réalisme, son point de départ est un fourmillement d’objets oniriques 
parmi lequel humour s’introduit, pas seulement par la couleur, mais par 
le graphisme linéaire et élaboré. Mais progressivement les représenta- 
tions deviennent de plus en plus schématiques, rudimentairement allu- 
sives et seul |’éclat de la couleur y maintient le clin d’ceil complice du 
joueur. Sans doute est-il significatif que depuis 1945. Miréd se soit 
adonné a la céramique, puisqu’aussi bien ce matériau lui permet, plus 
que la peinture sur toile, d’affirmer un lien élémentaire avec la terre, 
identique a celui des hommes qui ceuvraient sur le rocher. 

A cet égard l’exposition actuelle de la galerie Maeght me semble par- 
ticulierement démonstrative. D'une part on nous y présente une série de 
pierres artificielles, incisées et peintes, qui sont comme des doubles de 
ces roches ou de ces galets historiés retrouvés par les archéologues: 
doubles d'ailleurs si fidéles aue je les interpréterais volontiers comme 
exercices, pratique d'une discipline. D’autre part, on nous montre, avant 
son départ Outre-Atlantique, la céramique murale (6m X 2m) exécutée 
avec Joseph Llorens Artigas pour |’Université de Harvard. Ici, il s’agit 
au contraire d'une ceuvre accomplie et il ne fait désormais plus de doute 
que le grés soit un matériau accordé au propos de Miré et que ses 
grains, mieux encore que ceux, de la toile, soient propres a recevoir 
ses signes noirs et ambigus. Les deux murs exécutés en 1957 pour 
UNESCO nous avaient décus. Certes, ils souffrent d'une absence totale 
d'intégration dans |l’espace architectural d’un batiment avec lequel ils 
n'ont, de plus, rien en commun. Mais surtout, en dépit d’une technique 
exceptionnelle, en dépit des beautés du fond changeant sur lequel sont 
disposées les formes éclatantes du soleil et de la lune, le spectateur 
a le sentiment d’une simple transposition effectuée a partir de la ma- 
quette du peintre, sans véritable adéquation de |’artiste 4 ce milieu neuf 
et particulier qu’est la céramique. Or le cas du «mural» de Harvard est 
différent: le visiteur en est instantanément convaincu, avant méme d’avoir 
lu le texte de Joan Gardy Artigas qui explique comment cette fois Mirdé 
a non seulement fini par abandonner son modéle (la peinture murale 
exécutée en 1951 pour le Réfectoire du Graduate School de Hervard), 
mais surtout, comment il a directement participé a |’ceuvre des céramis- 
tes, tracant lui-méme figures et signes, n’hésistant pas a improviser com- 
plétement, inventant aussi ces jetés d’émaux, surprenants chez ce pein- 
tre de surfaces lisses, qui, s'il se plait aux fonds modulés, y a néanmoins 
toujour tracé des graphisme nets et linéaires. Ici au contraire, ces écla- 
boussres transforment le «mural» tout entier en une surface accidentée 
et vivante qui devient presque un relief. Les personnages et les signes 
s'y détachent en traits noirs particuliérement épais et débordants et les 
tons purs (rouge, bleu, jaune, vert) sont employés avec une parcimonie 
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qui donne, plus que d’accoutumée, une importance dramatique aux noirs. 
Cette ceuvre qui suffirait 4 nous émouvoir dans la seule mesre ow elle 
se présente comme la vivante histoire d’un corps a corps avec le maté- 
riau et la technique de la céramique, ce «mural» me semble en outre 
définir un moment-clé dans I’ceuvre de Miréd. Nous y trouvons en effet 
confrontées (et peut-étre incomplétement dialectisées) trois esthétiques 
différentes qui mettent en jeu le signe primitif, le mur et enfin une sorte 
d’action-painting. Le pictogramme vaut ici plus encore par sa gaucherie 
que par son contenu; et devenu symbole du dire humain dans son bal- 
butiement originel, sa précarité est admirablement mise en valeur par 
la résistance, la réalité de la terre (alors que la toile posséde toujours 
un certain caractére d’abstraction). Mais ie signe se détache ‘sur un mur 
qui a été confectionné avec tout l'art d'une conscience historienne et 
esthéte a la fois, tandis qu’enfin la marque de certains gestes violents, 
métaphore des forces naturelles, semble nier la double affirmation du 
dire et du faire humains. 

Manifestement Miré a été impressionnée par certaines ceuvres de ses 
plus jeunes contemporains, et fait admirable, il n’a pas hésisté a le lais- 
ser paraitre dans son ceuvre. Le probléme est maintenant de savoir si 
les contradictions manifestées dans la céramique murale de Harvard, 
seront résolues. C’est sans doute a quoi répondra |’exposition des der- 
niéres peintures (été 1960) de I’artiste catalan, qui aura lieu le mois pro- 
chain a la galerie Maeght. 

ll! faudra un jour écrire le livre de l’influence de Miréd. On s’apercevra 
qu’elle est une des plus considérables de notre temps, parfois évidente, 
parfois secréte. En Espagne méme il n'est pas aisé de deviner que les 
signes de Miré ont nourri les deux ceuvres majeurs de la nouvelle géné- 
ration, celles de Tapiés et de Manolo Millares, qui tient aujourd’hui sa 
premiére exposition personnelle a Paris. Millares découvrit la peinture 
et la legon de Miré en 1946; mais déja cet autodidacte, natif des Ca- 
naries, avait été fasciné par les pictographies (antérieurs a la conquéte 
espagnole) découvertes sur son ile. Les signes qui de 1952 a 1954 cons- 
tituaient la base de ses toiles n’en ont d’ailleurs pas complétement dis- 
paru, puisque par exemple la croix, sommairement tracée app&rait fur- 
tivement dans presque chacune de ses ceuvres. Aujourd’hui encore 
l'archéologie demeure un de ses intéréts majeurs, et il faut savoir que 
c’est le choc causé par la vision des momies «guanches» qui a conduit 
Manolo Millares a ses toiles de sac déchirées. 

La connaissance de cette genése peut servir a dévoiler le contresens 
de ceux qui donnent a cet art une interprétation néo-dada. Certes les 
apparences premiéres sont trompeuses: le matériau misérable, déchiré, 
maculé, couturé et traversé de cordes induit en comparaisons faciles. 
Cependant il ne faut voir la ni polémique, ni jeu, ni ironie. Le matériau 
est dépourvu de valeur en soi, il n’introduit pas a la dérision, il est 
simplement lieu et moyen d’action privilégié pour le peintre; la compo- 
sition ne sacrifie ni a l'esthétisme de la lignée de Schwitters, ni a |’anar- 
chisme, illustré par l'actuelle Ecole de New York. Les toiles de Millares 
sont essentiellement signifiantes. L’opposition dramatique des noirs et 
des blancs, la tension violente que soulignent les cordages mis a nus, 
les déchirures colmatées ou non, peuvent étre |l’occasion de nombreuses 
métaphores. Le spectateur y découvrira, aussi justement, les tortures de 
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'étre humain ou le conflit des éléments, la nuit obscure de |'ame mysti- 
que en quéte de révélation, ou plus concrétement |'image de la Passion, 
ou celle d'une course de Taureaux, ou a un niveau plus précis encore, 
nous ramenant aux rivages natals du peintre, les iles Canaries, le repos 
de leurs plages noires sous un ciel d'été presque blanc. Mais, en fait, le 
souci du peintre est au contraire d’éviter la particularisation et l'anecdote 
et de signifier (d'une facon qui nous empoigne presque viscéralement) le 
conflit fondamental, la lutte 4 mort qui sert de toile de fond a |'étre de 
l'homme. 

C'est ce méme événement, élémentaire et général qui se répéte de toile 
en toile, trés simplement inscrit sur un fond a dominante noire ou blian- 
che. A l'entour, de légers signes ou graffitis, remarquables seulement a, 
la longue, sont interposés la en maniére d’exorcisme. Dans I'exposition 
de la Galerie Cordier, qui apporte aujourd'hui le développement des tra- 
vaux exposés en 1958 a la Biennale de Venise, les toiles les plus belles 
sont les pilus simples et les plus simplement tourmentées, celles ot la 
déchirure conserve son sens, celles aussi ot le conflit ne s'incarne pas 
dans un homoncule, tout mal-lisible qu'il soit. L’artiste a manifestement 
éprouvé au cours des derniéres années la tentation du baroque: le té- 
moignage en est ces quelques «objets» de toile torturée ot précisément 
l'événement, le fait tempore! disparait au profit d'une chose, comparable 
a bien d'autres «objets innomables» produits par |'art actuel et qui n'ont 
pas de rapport avec Il'esprit de Millares. 


J'y verrais pour seule preuve I|'intensité a laquelle atteignent par le sim- 
ple agencement des noirs et des blancs sur le papier, une série de 
gouaches extraordinaires exécutées par l'artiste depuis deux ans: la 
signification est la méme que dans les toiles, livrée avec encore plus de 
dénuement. C'est dans cette direction que I’ceuvre de Manolo Millares 
devrait logiquement se développer au cours des prochaines années. 
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Millares: Cuadro 120. 1960. (Galerie Daniel Cordier) 


Sculptures de James Metcalf 


Chez Metcalf également nous trouvons a I’origine des ceuvres exposées 
au centre culturel de la rue du Dragon, la séduction d’objets trés an- 
ciens. Pour cet Américain établi en Europe depuis 1952, notre continent 
est essentiellement révélateur d'arts barbares et mystérieux, vestiges des 
Celtes, des Mérovingiens, des Romans méme. Peut-étre ce godt lui vint-il 
au départ d'une jeunesse passée a excécuter des vitraux? Toujours est-il 
qu'il est fasciné par l'aisance et la simplicité qu’il lit dans les ceuvres 
des hautes époques. Sans doute leur innocence est-elle a jamais perdue, 
mais dans l'esprit de Metcalf elle peut-é6tre compensée par un long 
apprentissage, la perfection d'un artisanat qu'une fois acquis il faudra 
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James Metcalf: Sculpture. (Centre Culturel Américain) 


bien entendue nier. En fait, une longue formation artisanale permet 
aujourd'hui a Metcalf un travail direct et rapide du métal, dans un style 
qu'il compare lui-méme a celui de |’esquisse. 


Voici donc une sculpture de fer qui met en ceuvre le martéiement et la 
soudure et qui n’est cependant pas art de la ferraille, qui a donc le 
premier mérite de ne pas sacrifier 4a la mode. Malheureusement I’exposi- 
tion parisienne ne présente pas a deux exceptions prés, les derniéres 
ceuvres du sculpteur, récemment montrées a2 New York. Aussi dans 
celles qui remontent a deux ou trois ans observe-t-on souvent une in- 
adéquation de I|'intention et du résultat. Particulierement pour les plus 
grandes piéces, |’insertion spatiale est gauche, les vides mal répartis et 
plus que des totems insolites ces piéces creuses et qui semblent trom- 
peusement compactes évoquent des cactus empruntés a quelques téra- 
tologie végétale. Les sculptures plus récentes (Golem) éliminent les 
vides, se présentent sous forme de masses bien closes sur soi, secrétes, 
méme, et ol des piéces rapportées s’insérent comme de gros yeux de 
métal, inquiétants. Dans ces recherches, Metcalf a abordé aux rives de 
l'étrange. L’avenir dira s'il doit y faire des découvertes. 


Espaces hypnotiques de V. Brauner 


C’est encore un retour aux sources que tente Victor Brauner dans sa 
derniére exposition a la Galerie Rive Droite. Cependant il ne s’agit pas 
en l’occurence de sources figurées, mais d'une plongée dans un psy- 
chisme en quelque sorte «proto-culturel». Il définit d’ailleurs sont entre- 
prise dans les lignes introductives de son catalogue. «Persistant dés les 
premiers instants de la fascination du temps ow |’étre humain vivait en- 
core intensément son totémisme, les grands événements de la sensibilité 
développaient leurs mutations dans un espace tendu, magnétique, qui 
était l'espace hypnotique. Dans les temps les plus reculés, ow |'esprit 
humain n’avait pas encore construit la religion, la vie était magigue. In- 
dissolublement lié a la nature, |’étre humain l’intégrait en s’y intégrant. 
Cet espace hypnotique persiste secrétement et détient toujours les sour- 
ces de I'inspiration et la structure méme du sens des choses. Cet univers 
dévoile la poésie de toutes les grandes réveries impérissables, utopies 
inattaquables, qui elles seules donnent un sens a |’étre et a sa raison 
d’étre.» 

Ainsi l'exposition tout entiére est-elle consacrée au regard et chaque 
toile s'assortit d'un titre explicite («Montée du regard», «La grande multi- 
plicatrice», «Hypnochimie», «Anarchie hypnotique», «Synarchie hypnoti- 
que», etc.) et méme d’un commentaire. (Exemples: La grande multiplica- 
trice: «C'est la réalisation magique d'une figure qui puisse tenir en son 
pouvoir la fécondité, sur le plan de |l’esprit. Dans un espace chaotique 
elle surgit, mati¢re premiére des diverses faces du devenir surpris en 
un instant de la dialectique des mutations succesives.» Le Temps du 
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Victor Brauner: Synarchie hypnotique. 1960. Huile. 30F. (Galerie Rive Droite) 


Regard: «Contemplant un é6tre en son aspect physique, on est frappé 
par la structure de son périssable qui implore dans la chair la reven- 
dication de durée, et que le temps semble a tout moment abolir. Au 
méme moment découle du regard une autre communication qui, elle, 


agit sur les choses avec insistance. Le regard est un autre temps, peut- 
6tre le vrai temps de |'éternité.») Hélas peinture et logomachie sont deux 
activités différentes et ce jargon prétentieux ne peut espérer justifier 
une série de toiles habilement construites, mais dénuées de toute imagi- 
nation et de toute poésie et que leur matiére, I’huile en l’occurence, fait 
osciller entre le positivisme et la saleté. Quelques peintures «a la cire» 
selon le procédé habituel du peintre nous font mesurer le réle que joue 
chez lui la technique. En effet devant ces trois ceuvres de petites dimen- 
sions qui traitent du méme théme laborieux, nous sommes soudain sé- 
duits par la pure écriture: nous retrouvons la netteté des contours et 
des surfaces essentielle a l'art de Brauner, mais métamorphosé par 
effet de transparence de la cire, nous nous enchantons de la dialecti- 
que entre le flou et le précis, le positif et l’irréel, que le peintre nous 
livre dans sa vivante richesse. Un bref instant et comme a la dérobée, 
nous éprouvons également le pouvoir qu’avait Brauner de faire appa- 
raitre, sans le support d’aucune littérature, a la fois surprenants et par- 
faitement naturels, les monstres de son imagination. Bref il semble que 
l'échec de ce festival de «l’ceil» soit dO en partie a |l’exploitation systé- 
matique et rationnelle d'un théme littéraire qui ne laisse aucune forme 
surgir a l’improviste, et surtout au défaut d'une technique propre a mani- 
fester l'univers consistant d'un des meilleurs peintres du fantastique. 


Aquarelles de Kandinsky 


La parution aux Editions Dumont-Schauberg (diffusion Delpire) d'un 
Ouvrage consacré aux aquarelles et dessins de Kandinsky a été pour 
Karl Flinker l'occasion d’une exposition des ceuvres reproduites dans ce 
livre. Nous avons ainsi pu retrouver avec émotion la célébre «Premiére 
aquarelle abstraite» de 1910 et constater combien la peinture a l’eau sert 
le génie de Kandinsky en lui apportant la fluidité, les possibilités d’in- 
formalisme qui s’épanouissent dans les ceuvres lyriques des années 1910. 
Nous avons pu aussi admirer le paradoxe du dessin si parfaitement 
ferme et organisé qui soustend l’abandon des peintures et dont la 
«Construction pour la composition 7» de 1913 donne un saissant exem- 
ple. Une fois de plus également, nous avons pu éprouver la dématériali- 
sation qui s’opére chez le peintre russe, au cours et aprés son séjour 
au Bauhaus, et l’'appauvrissement que va marquer cette étape. 

(Suite page 47) 


Kandinsky: Aquarelle. 1910. (Galerie Karl Flinker. Exposition organisée avec l'accord de la Galerie Maeght.) 
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New York Letter 


The difficulty of choosing from among mutable, contradictory alter- 
natives experienced in the process of painting provides the agoniz- 
ing drama in the works of Philip Guston at the Janis Gallery. He 
seems to find himself as if by chance in an arbitrary picture space 
and then to search for some precarious bearing. His images grope 
to the edges of the paintings but rarely break them; they are 
unhinged by the thin irregular borders of bare canvas that paradox- 
ically assert the materiality of the surface plane. The quivering 
forms are in an uneasy equilibrium, on the verge of shifting. Yet 
what is about to occur is the irrevocable resolution of that which 
has already happened. This suggestion of time span—the tension 
between the pull of memory, the pressures of the moment and the 
anticipation of future events—is one of the most compelling attri- 
butes of Guston’s pictures. The temporal emphasis shifts in current 
works; the past becomes more actual; the present more anguished, 
and the future, increasingly problematic. 

Compared to the new canvases, those of 1958-59 were confident 
and clear. The meaty, high-keyed shapes, though permeated with 
grey smoke, were massive close-ups of fragments in earlier pic- 
tures—a more lucid projection of identity. Guston now seems to 
have lost himself in these expanses; the changeable, obscure 
atmosphere—a congealing of the most subtle and fleeting sen- 
sations—predominates. His attempt to relocate himself, to find 
some substance and form, becomes more desperate, more burden- 
some than ever before. The dark condensations, seared with licks 
of saturated colour, encountered in the hermetic, ambiguous space 
are phantoms spawned in the innermost of subliminal recesses— 
ominous silhouetted disembodied heads, as in “Garden of M”; mute 
balloons in an enigmatic comic strip, as in “Path”; the ghosts of 
recognizable objects and city streets that had some deep meaning 
in the remote past, as in “Table”. They are the terrifying after- 
images of a nightmare that continues to grip the waking sleeper 
even as they become funny in the light of day. Obsessed by the 
urgency of these animate figments, Guston has sacrificed the lyric 
colour and air found in previous pictures, the sense of rigorous 
structure and sensuous pigmentation. All that remains of these 
qualities is their memory. Guston’s late canvases are his most 
naked, disquieting and daring to date; they are among the most 
profound to have been painted in our time. 

Unlike Guston whose forms tend to resemble real things, Jack 
Tworkov (at the Castelli Gallery) has completely abandoned natural 
imagery. In earlier works, he converted the human figure into an 
impetuous abstract structure or painted a screen across it, secreting 
it within the depths of the picture. He has removed the screen in 
recent canvases, but the figure has disappeared. In its stead are 
bold scaffoldings—disciplined aggregates of emotional gestures— 
that declare the identity of the artist without references to visual 
appearances. Tworkov’s struggle to experience the picture is a 
slow and sober one; the unpremeditated is always mediated by 
the conscious. His work is a complex concatenation of pictorial 
tensions and rhythms, at once immediate and thoughtful, painterly, 
intense. In “Friday 1960”, Tworkov’s most masterful picture, the 
image sweeps in from the upper right but is restrained abruptly 
within the canvas limits (Tworkov has a way of braking momentum, 
of arresting the eye momentarily as it moves over the surface). 
Criss-crossing bars of red, blue and green, colours used in a dis- 
tinctive and personal way, loom from a white ground. The right 
leaning colour structures interpenetrate, their flame-like edges 
melting into one another. Each attempts to push to the fore or is 
forced to recede. The entire surface breathes like an alive organ- 
ism. Superimposed on and fused into the image are two delicate 
but decisive intersecting slanting lines. It is as if the struggle 
Tweorkov went through was preparatory to locating these lines, the 
ultimate assertion of rational choice, for above all, he is concerned 
with mastering the impulsive even as he gives it free rein. Like 
Guston, Tworkov constantly tests the limits of his painting, keeping 
it open for new discoveries. “East Barrier’—a monumental, almost 
black, raw umber that spills in from the upper right—may presage 
an audacious turn to spontaneity. 
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Irving Hershel Sandler 


Tworkov: Friday. 1960. Oil on canvas. 81 X 69 inches. (Leo Castelli) 


Raymond Parker floats two, three or four, huge ovals or oblongs 
on a white ground in paintings at the Kootz Gallery. Structure is 
created wholly by colour; it is dictated by the areas colours need 
to make themselves and their neighboring shapes felt. The painting 
is impulsive; the gesture of the artist is never lost, and it serves to 
animate the colour expanses. The white backdrops in the new 
pictures are less atmospheric, more impenetrable than before. The 
unmodeled colour profiles expand out at the viewer. Parker is not 
concerned with theories of colour relations, but chooses a part- 
icular hue for its emotional value. The variety of feelings that he 
can pack into his elemental shapes is astonishing; they take on 
distinctive personalities, related by a kind of magnetic attraction 
to and repulsion from each other. In “Number 4”, a horizontal burnt 
umber rectangle rests calmly on a burnt sienna block; this work is 
at once weighty and grave, buoyant and graceful. In “Numer 6”, 
two vertical, close valued ovals, burnt umber and maroon, touch in 
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Parker: Number 1. 88 X 80 inches. (Kootz Gallery) 


a tender, cool and ironic manner, reminiscent of Brancusi’s “The 
Kiss”. Parker is one of the most brilliant of younger New York art- 
ists. His recent canvase are majestic and austere, intimate and 
ardent, elegant and poetic, and above all, they are distinguished 
by a solemn yet engaging silence. 

The pictures of Robert Richenburg at the de Nagy Gallery allude 
to nature, but the passion with which they are painted is of another 
order. In “Spring Rain”, one looks out through a brackish blue, 
green and brown window frame onto cascades of multi-coloured 
impasto points. But the dark divisions also resemble prison bars 
that block entry into a resplendent elysian garden. The struggle 
between the repressiveness of a stern Puritanism and the entice- 
ments of a voluptuous sensuality provides the deeper drama in 
Richenburg’s works. “Biack Windows”, consisting of four heavily 
textured black rectangles superimposed on masses of flamboyant 
rainbow sparks, calls to mind a quartet of church elders witnessing 
the burning of an abandoned witch, their forbidding deportment 
not quite concealing a secret lasciviousness. In “Silent Message”, 
the massive bricks are in the process of dissolution, and in “Yellow 
Breakthrough”, black is completely eliminated. The wanton flame- 
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Richenburg: Yellow Breakthrough. 1960. 57 x 77 inches 
(Tibor de Nagy Gallery) 


like central image in this canvas is barely held in check by rigid 
horizontal bands and regular rows of geometric signs. In “The 
City”, Richenburg turns his dialectic into a titanic conflict between 
light and dark. Small black overlapping oblongs, spotted rhythmic- 
ally over the surface are interspersed with red, orange and white 
fragments that glow incandescently in the night. Richenburg’s out- 
size pictures are intense and commanding; he emerges as one of 
the most forceful painters on the New York art scene. 

Robert Mallary’s new reliefs at the Stone Gallery are made up of 
irregular pieces of twisted, folded, crushed, ripped and splintered 
cardboard, wood, paper and rag, picked up in the street. They 
partake more of an urban environment than did earlier more geo- 
metric works that evoked the semi-arid desert. The amazing thing 
about Mallary’s collage-sculptures is the way in which he makes 
detritus his own and transforms it into permanent works of art. 
Each charred and sooty, grey or brown detail is carefully evaluated, 
shaped and molded, and cemented into place with a polyester 
glue without diminishing the savage impact of the piece. City 
scenes are transmuted into grimy abstract personages—"Faistaff”’, 
“Bronco”, “Casanova”—that are simultaneously grim, brooding and 
mysterious, witty and elegant. 


Mallary: Collage. Collection J. E. Treisman. (Allan Stone) 


Going from thc Mallary show to that of Herman Cherry at the Poin- 
dexter Gallery is like jumping from the Bowery into the Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon. However, Cherry’s nature is colour, and his 
delight in and command of it is evident in all of these luxuriant 
and radiant works. One group, including “Shattered Forms”, 1 and 
11, painted with levitating dabs of high-keyed colour, has evolved 
from hundreds of earlier quickly brushed ink sketches. For some 
time now, Cherry has attempted to work with the spontaneity and 
fluency of Oriental calligraphers, but using pure colour rather than 
black and white. He succeeds beautifully in his recent lighthearted, 
lilting and fresh pictures. 

The abstractions of John Grillo at the Wise Gallery and of Wolf 
Kahn at the Borgenicht Gallery are based on nature, but the intent- 
ions of these two artists are different. Grillo in yellow, orange 
and white canvases celebrates sun, sky and cloud, but he is equally 
concerned with discovering abstract symbols for cosmic forces. 
The colour areas in his pictures are volatile but they do not evapor- 
ate; pigment is transmuted into atmosphere while retaining its 
resistance as pigment. In “Equinox” (9’ by 12’), Grillo’s largest 
canvas, the tangible movements of loosely painted, expansive 
forms are metaphors for the mysterious, often ominous, processes 
that underlie the pleasing appearances of nature. This painteriy 
work is at once lyrical and unnerving. 

The abstract impressionist paintings of Kahn call to mind Monet's 
lily ponds, but as seen in winter, covered with thin sheets of white 
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Cherry: Colour Column. 1960. 83 x 73 inches. (Poindexter Gallery) 


Jasper Johns: Bronze. (Leo Castelli) 


Grillo: Chloe. 


1960. 66 x 74 inches. (Howard Wise) 
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Matta: R-20. 1960. Oil on canvas. 55 x 57 inches. (Cordier-Warren Gallery) 


and pearly grey ice. Kahn divides his pictures into horizontal bands 
(implied rather than articulated in some). He iis not as concerned 
with capturing the transient nuances of light as he is with discover- 
ing an underlying design in nature. His works appear as microcosms 
rather than as arbitrary slices of landscape. Other canvases—woods 
as seen from within—are not as muted and contemplative. “Path to 
a Clearing No.1” is a poetic aggregation of abandoned yet fluent 
calligraphic gestures. 

JasperJohns’ desire to make commonplace symbols visible, to make 
two dimensional objects more substantial than they really are, is 
carried to an extreme iin a bronze relief of an American flag. This 
tendency is further developed in a series of bronze casts of beer 
cans and a coffee container filled with brushes and painted to 
resemble the objects in their original state. These works at the 
Castelli Gallery are an ingenious extension of Duchamp’s “ready- 
mades”. Duchamp placed a mass-produced object on a pedestal 
and proclaimed it art. Johns creates his “ready-mades”; he turns 
Duchamp’s anti-art art back iinto art by transmuting commercial ob- 
jects into the materials of art and by lavishing care and craft in the 
process. He forces attention to the problem of what is seen. Are 
his pieces beer-cans, bronze sculptures or trompe I’ceil paintings? 
These works shock, not because they spoof art, but because of the 
visual dilemmas that they produce. 


Jasper Johns: Painted bronze. 1960. Height 7'/2 inches. (Leo Castelli) 
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Hasse! Smith: No. 1, 1960. 48 x 68 inches. (André Emmerich) 


The improvisational canvases of Hassel Smith at the Emmerich Gal- 
lery have been influenced by Gorky’s late works. Smith has a 
similar way of sectioning his pictures with whipped lines and of 
painting the resulting divisions with thin washes. He floats the 
image in an indefinite space, apertures in a background plane that 
shifts forward. At times, the images themselves are reminiscent of 
Gorky’s erotic, organic hybrids. However, Smith is more concerned 
with situating himself in an abstract space than with creating an 
atmosphere of fantasy. Large, straight edged, tilted, interpenetrat- 
ing planes are played off against calligraphic elements, loosely 
brushed areas of muted colours, expanses of bare canvas and 
flare-ups of saturated colours. Smith is an incisive craftsman with 
a sure sense of scale. He is responsive both to the intellectual 
demands of drawing and to the unexpected turn of linear events. 


Matta’s recent paintings at the Cordier-Warren Gallery are close-up 
portraits of the mechanical bug-like personages that populated 
outer space in earlier pictures. These biomorphic inventions are 
intimate and earthy; the figure to the right in “R 12, 1960” might 
be washing its back. In keeping with his domestic view, Matta has 
eliminated jewel-like details and diaphonous surfaces; his painting 
now is raw; colours are greyed and murky. Matta is involved with 
the inadequacies cf man in a space age, the incongruities of the 
flesh, rather than in fantasies of future interstellar wars. His anthro- 
pomorphic mutations with their long, awkward, semaphoric arms 
tie themselves up in knots. They are frankly sexual, but can’t seem 
to get anything to fit. Unlike past visionary works, the new pic- 
tures are human and poignant. 
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denry Wabel 
Eduard Briner 


im Kreise der Kiinstlerschaft Ziirichs nimmt der Maler Henry Wabel 
eine durchaus selbsténdige Stellung ein. Auch aus dem weiteren 
schweizerischen Umkreis wiissten wir kaum eine Persénlichkeit zu 
nennen, die ihm in stilistischer Hinsicht nahe verwandt ware. Wenn 
jemand, ohne von diesem Schaffenden N&heres zu wissen, seine 
eindrucksstarke Ausstellung im Kunstsalon «Wolfsberg» in Ziirich zu 
Beginn dieses Jahres gesehen hatte, so wiirde er ohne weiteres 
die grosse Reife und Ueberlegenheit dieses Kiinstlers erkannt und 
anerkannt haben. Aber er hatte kaum vermutet, dass Henry Wabel 
schon in den Rang der Senioren vorgeriickt ist. In der Tat gelangte 
dieser Kiinstler schon in den Jahren vor dem Ersten Weltkrieg in 
Paris, wo er mit Albert Pfister, Wilhelm Gimmi und anderen Deutsch- 
schweizern an dem Aufschwung einer jungen Kunst aktiven Anteil 
nahm, zu ansehnlichem Erfolg. Auch spater blieb er immer mit 
Paris verbunden, jedoch ohne in den Strudel der sich rasch ab- 
lésenden Richtungen hineinzugeraten. 


Henry Wabel: Stilleben. 1960. (Kunstsalon Wolfsberg, 
Zurich) 

So zeichnet sich das Schaffen von Henry Wabel, iiber die Jahr- 
zehnte hin, durch eine ausserordentliche Stetigkeit aus, die aber 
nie etwas von Erstarrung oder beruhigter Gleichférmigkeit verspiiren 
liess. Man steht bei ihm unter dem Eindruck einer Geistigkeit, die 
das Schaubare mit imaginéren Elementen durchwirkt und es iiber 
die Darstellung der Realitat in den Bereich einer freien, in sich 
selbst ruhenden Gestaltungsform emporhebt. Es versteht sich fast 
von selbst, dass das Stilleben immer wieder das Medium war, 
durch das der Kiinstler die Vergeistigung der real gegebenen 
Thematik volizog. Als entscheidend empfindet er dabei die durch- 
gehende Bezugnahme auf das Viereck der Bildflache, dem die 
linearen und flachigen Erscheinungswerte eingeordnet werden 
miissen. Von da aus gewinnt er auch die lebendige Beziehung zum 
Raum, die den engen Begriff des Stillebens zum Interieur auszu- 
weiten vermag. Das Kontrapunktische der Bildwerte erscheint dem 
Maler als verwandt mit den Gestaltungskraéften der Musik, die ja 
auch nicht aus dem Gegenstaéndlichen, sondern aus der reinen 
Imagination gewonnen werden. 

Solche Kontrapunktik waltet auch in der koloristischen Phantasie 
von Henry Wabel. immer neu erarbeitet er innerhalb des Form- 
aufbaues die beziehungsreiche «Farbordnung», die wiederum ein 
musikalisches Moment in sich schliesst. Die Farbskala eines dieser 
Bilder ist immer reich an fesselnden und unkonventionellen Ziigen. 
Dank der spirituellen Beherrschtheit des formalen und des farbigen 
Bildgehaltes wird die heute stark verwaschene und sinnentleerte 
Formel «Komposition» zu einem héchst exakten und zugleich lebens- 
vollen Begriff, der das Selbstherrliche der kiinstlerischen Formulie- 
rungen zum Ausdruck bringt. — Die Kraft der Abstraktion wird im 
Schaffen von Henry Wabel durchweg spiirbar, ohne dass der Maler 
sich von dem real erschauten Objekt abwenden miisste. Bei seinen 
Stilleben hat sich in jiingster Zeit eine noch staérkere Losl6sung von 
den motivischen Bedingtheiten ergeben, die durchaus gegenwarts- 
nah wirkt. Das Gegenstandliche soll nicht abgelehnt, sondern dank 
der geistigen Haltung des Malers auf eine neue, giiltige Art zuriick- 
gewonnen werden. 

Die Bildniskunst, die Henry Wabel mit innerer Hingabe pflegt, gibt 
diesem Bekenntnis zum Schauen eine vertiefte Bedeutung. Immer 
wieder gelingt es dem Kiinstler, ein Portraét in Gestalt und Haltung, 


Wabel: Stilleben. 1961. 


Physiognomie und Ausdruck als eine durchgestaltete Bildeinheit 
aufzubauen. Da ist weder Reprasentatives noch Gefilliges. Die 
prononcierte Charakteristik ergibi sich aus einer intuitiven Ver- 
trautheit mit dem Wesen der dargesteliten Persénlichkeit. Diese 
braucht sich nicht zu scheuen, sich auch in einem wagemutigen, 
geistvoll pointierten Konterfei auf wesentliche Art zu erkennen. — 
Solche im Menschlichen verwurzelten kiinstlerischen Krafte stré6men 
heute der Bildnismalerei — und der Figuralkunst iberhaupt — nur 
noch selten zu. Etwas spezifisch Schweizerisches glaubt man in dem 
konzentrierten Pers6énlichkeitsausdruck dieser Bildnisse zu verspii- 
ren. Eine kritische Wertung des Realen spricht ja aus vielen geistigen 
und kulturellen Leistungen der historischen und der heutigen 
Schweiz. Dabei herrscht das Verlangen nach positiven Feststellungen 
gliicklicherweise vor. 

Das Landschaftsbild trat in friiheren Ausstellungen von Henry Wabel 
nur in bescheidenem Masse hervor. Es bedeutete daher fiir die 
Freunde seiner Kunst eine freudige Ueberraschung, als sie in der 
jingsten Bilderschau eine ansehnliche Zahl von Landschaften er- 
blickten. Der Kiinstler weiss wohl, dass er hier im Neu-Erobern eines 
heute nicht mehr leicht auf eigengepragte Art zu beherrschenden 
Motivgebietes begriffen ist. Die Kraft der Umsetzung vertrauter 
Aspekte von Stadt, Dorf und weitem Land ist hier nicht weniger 
pers6nlich als bei Stilleben und Bildnis. Fluss und See, gestaffelte 
Hausergruppen, Flur und Wald, Himmel und Wolken werden neu 
erlebt und ohne realistisch betonte Zusammenhange zu einem 
Ganzen geformt. Hier wird’: uns die Kunst von Henry Wabel noch 
weitere Errungenschaften der Klarung und Verdichtung kiinstleri- 
schen Ausdrucks miterleben Jassen. 


Los Angeles Letter 


Adventuresome sculptors in this corner of the United States are in 
the position of Gulliver in the land of the Houyhnhnms, strange 
creatures mistaken by the noble Houyhnhnms for Yahoos and there- 
fore not accepted as equals in the natural scheme of things. And 
indeed, it must be confessed, sculptors on the West Coast have 
been slow to gain the creative initiative animating their peers in 
painting and printmaking. Consequently West Coast sculpture, with 
rare exceptions, has tended to languish in a near comatose state, 
@ baffling condition in view of circumstances that would appear 
favorable to creative vigor. One would expect to find sculpture 
flourishing in the balmy, year-around, sunning-swimming-barbecue- 
way-of-life here. Yet if by chance one encounters a work of sculp- 
ture in a patio or garden it comes as a surprise. Nor can one find 
sculpture in the stripped-down, International Style skyscrapers, 
multi-million dollar shopping centers, lavish hotels and huge de- 
partment stores springing up all over the map. The failure to incor- 
porate sculpture in structures used by the public can be attributed 
in some measure to the illiteracy of many of our leading modern 
architects with regard to forms of visual expression other than their 
own. Moreover this illiteracy is re-inforced by the notion common 
in architectural circles that advances in the building arts have made 
painting and sculpture obsolescent. 


Meanwhile a handful of gifted sculptors are making the effort to 
restore their medium to its rightful place in the sun. The results of 
their endeavors can be seen at the Art Galleries of the University 
of Southern California in an exhibition called “Los Angeles Area 
Sculptors”, the first such survey of local sculpture in a number of 
years. The show brings good tidings of a stirring of creative juices 
in sculpture. The promise resides in a new crop of young artists in 
their twenties and early thirties resolved to thrust California sculp- 
ture into the current of avante garde developments. So far, these 
young men—Oliver Andrews, George Baker, Robert Bassler, Jack 
Horton, Charles von Duering, and Bernard Zimmerman—are at the 
Great Expectations stage. That they have not (as yet) paid in full 
on the promisory notes invested in them can be ascribed to their 
isclation in the art community and to the absence here of an 
eminent pioneer modern sculptor with a body of work capable of 
precipitating new ventures by the next generation. | suspect the 
young sculptors here would benefit from the presence of a father 
image to reject in the sense that Henry Moore in England serves 
as an effigy to stick with the pins of youthful defiance. John Mason 
alone among the younger sculptors in the exhibition evidences a 
decisive breakthrough towards 4 viable style. Mason is working to 
achieve a new kind of sculptural expression premised on the 
potentialities of fired clays. Mason is joined in this effort by Harold 
Paris and Peter Voulkos, both of whom at present are residing in 
Berkeley across the bay from San Francisco. | hope to consider this 
triumvirate of ceramic sculptors at some length in a forthcoming 
issue of ART INTERNATIONAL. 


Wood long has been a favored material of Southern California 
sculptors and can be seen put to various intentions at the exhibit- 
ion in the works of Bassler, Horton, Harold Gebhardt, and Zimmer- 
man. Thus Robert Bassler combines worn strips of wood and tarn- 
ished sheet metal to convey a totemic image in such works as 
“Woodbrass”. Standing 84 inches high, this abstract object, nailed 
together and slit with tongue-shaped hollows and openings, appears 
to have survived into the modern age from a distant past curiously 
akin to the twentieth century. There are signs that Bassler may 
develop a sculptural image at once evocative, abstract, and with- 
out the gimmicks marring the works of too many young American 
sculptors. Jack Horton, another artist of promise, is a carver of hard 
woods. He has contributed two “organic” abstractions standing six 
and seven feet high. The Horton sculptures, surfaced with waving 
indentations, take advantage of the interplay of contours and hol- 
lows with compact and turning forms. | haven’t been to Horton’s 
studio for a couple of years, but if the works in the show are any 
indication, | would have to say he is marking time, not quite certain 
of how he might extend the direction he essays. Bernard Zimmer- 
man seems to be in the same bind, an artist amply endowed with 
talent but somehow unable to extract himself from the labyrinth 
of devices entrapping him. Harold Gebhardt, an old hand at wood 
sculpture, has entered a “Reclining Figure” in which head and neck, 
upper torso and arms, lower torso and legs fuse into units, giving 
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Jules Langsner 


the figure a new set of articulations. An engaging work, not with- 
out sly wit, it augurs the advent of healthy change in this artist's 
production. 


Needles to say, metal sculpture, hammered, cast, soldered, has its 
share of proponents here as elsewhere. Bernard Rosenthal, the 
best known and most realized of metal sculptors in California 
recently moved to New York and is represented in the show with 
a minor work. Of the remaining “metallurgists”, Oliver Andrews 
and George Baker present most hope for new departures. Andrews’ 
steel and bronze “Garden Sculpture” transforms the inert metals 
into a kind of plant construciion twisted and bent by the winds. 
Intersecting spiky shapes keep the eye moving along the surfaces 
and into surrounding space and back again. Andrews is bringing 
to abstract metal sculpture the incessant, spiraling movement calling 
to mind the rhythmic energies of the Baroque. As for Baker, his 
increasing command of folded, bent, rolled, hammered and welded 
aluminum is beginning to point to the emergence of a vocabulary 
of forms wholly his own, though one continues to find in his work 
reminiscences of other and older sculptors. 


Esteban Vicente, the Spanish-born New York artist, has infused the 
Primus-Stuart Galleries with a serene early morning radiance eman- 
ating from his show of paintings dated from 1953 to 1959. No doubt 
Vicente is not altogether pleased with the tag of Abstract Impress- 
ionism pinned to his werk by the critics. After all, in spirit and 
intention the Vicente paintings are light years away from the im- 
pressionist program of optical reporting of the effects of light on 
the visible world. The Vicente paintings are inventions, without 
equivalence in nature, and thus “purely abstract”. Nevertheless in 
the presence of these luminous entities the spectator is sprung 
loose from habits of vision and is made aware of optical sensation 
as sensation. But Vicente “manages” the events on the canvas. The 
optical sensations of the viewer are directed subtly and are not 
left to chance. In effect, Vicente sets the stage for the observer to 
see with clean eyes and to exhilirate in the experience of per- 
ception. 

In the untitled paintings by Vicente at Primus-Stuart, clusters of 
square and rectangle shapes in delicate hues “float” in a powdery 
light-saturated atmosphere. This luminous ambience fuzzes the 
edges of the clustered shapes, turning them into zones of colour 
that appear to slide into one ancther. As a consequence, paintings 


Esteban Vicente: Work No. 9. 1953. 60 x 48 inches. (Primus-Stuart Galleries) 
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that at first glance present a “classic” repose, enter the stream of 
time to become part and parcel of an on-going process with neither 
beginning nor end. Though tonalities range considerably from one 
work to the next—encompassing pinks, roses, dusty greys, oranges, 
flares of hot reds and brilliant yellows—taken ensemble, they re- 
inforce and complement each other, evidencing this artist’s success 
in transmitting a sensibility idiosyncratic to himself. 


The retrospective exhibition of paintings from 1931 to 1960 by Hans 
Burkhardt at the Santa Barbara Museum of Art is directing attention 
to this furiously energetic artist. The exhibition necessarily presents 
a fraction of Burkhardt’s effort. The decisive influence on this Swiss- 
born Californian was Arshile Gorky, along with Jackson Pollock a 
precipitating agent of American painting after World War II. Burk- 
hardt studied with Gorky at the Grand Central School of Art in 
New York from 1928 to 1934 and from 1934 to 1937 he shared a studio 
with Gorky, maintaining a student-teacher relationship, though on 
an informal basis. The impact of Gorky on Burkhardt can be dis- 
cerned in many of the pictures in the show, in paintings of the 
forties and fifties as well as the thirties. This influence, however, 
has been assimilated thoroughly. The Burkhardt paintings of the 
last ten years are stamped with the artist’s own sense of paint as 
a vital and fluently expressive substance. 


If one had to affix the place of Burkhardt on a diagrammed chart 
of modern painting he would be positioned somewhere in the 
periphery of the expressionist sector. That is to say, his paintings 
paraphrase intensely-felt states of being by, means of exterior 
realities that have incited emotions of one kind or another. As it 
happens, Burkhardt paints directly “out of himself’ without glanc- 
ing over his shoulder at the works of his forbears. He may be 
inspirited by objects or events around him, as in the burial pro- 
cession series, or, again, he may transmute such objects or events 
into abstract parallels, as in the “Silent Sounds” series. In the 
“Silent Sounds” paintings Burkhardt set out to improvise visual 
equivalents of emoticnally-weighted sounds. “Sounds for a Child's 
Burial”, for example, consists of wispy lines slanting together and 
falling apart, merging with cool grey atmosphere one moment and 


Wood Sculpture. (This sculpture and the George Baker: Welded aluminum relief. 41 X 78 inches. David Green: Minoan Image. Welded steel. 
thers on this page were shown in the “Los Angeles 
rea Sculptors” exhibition at the University of Southern 
alifornia.) 


Harold Gebhardt: Wood sculpture. 


Robert Bassler: Wood Construction No. V. 


Hans Burkhardt: Sounds of San Miguel. 1960. (Santa Barbara Museum of Art) 
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reappearing out of the mist the next, whereas in “Happy Sounds 
a pale blue envelope of space is striated with abrupt reds in 
dancing rhythms. It would be amiss cn my part to intimate that 
Burkhardt has succeeded in transmitting sound sensations visually, 
but like Rimbaud before him in the “poems of colour”, the effort 
to achieve an equation between different sense modalities has 
enriched the metaphoric language of painting. 


Robert Chuey, in his first cne-man show at the Frank Perils Gallery 
since 1957, is imbued with the urge to transpose the natural world 
into the rhetoric of painting. Other than a couple of figurative 
pictures, the Chuey paintings at the Perils Gallery are transcriptions 
of the breath-taking scenery visible from the site of the artist's 
Neutra-designed studio atop a mountain overlooking the sea, can- 
yon gorges, row upon row of mountains, and the illimitable expanse 
of the city far below. Such paintings as “Morning Landscape”, 
“Corsican Variation”, and “Landscape with a Bridge” are not based 
on direct observation but instead are improvisations stemming from 
Chuey’s accumulated impressions of his spectacular surroundings. 
For some while after moving to his mountain eyrie the awesome 
scenery was too overpowering for Chuey to handle on his own 
terms. He needed time for the encircling magnificence to seep in. 
Only then could he improvise on themes he encountered daily. 
Chuey has learned to let one pulsating passage suggest another, 
in effect to conceive the painting as a unique dimension of reality 
possessing its own inner compulsions. The paintings suggest natural 
phenomena all the while keeping the eye “tuned” to the orches- 
tration of forms, colours, lines in pictorial space. In “Canyon Vari- 
ations”, a picture that could serve as a prototype of the recent 
Chuey landscapes, flat, jagged, mountain-like shapes overlap in 
serried planes from the bottom of the canvas to the horizon line 
near the top border. Slanted patches of reds, oranges, blues slip 
over and under the serrations making the surface pulse rhythmically. 


Chuey, having allowed intuitive ideas free play in the initial stages 
of work, returns to the canvas at a later date in order to reconsider 
what he has accomplished. As a result, the works in the show are 
tempered by what Chuey calls “accumulated vision”. This artist's 
willingness to accept spontaneous germination as a valid pro- 
cedure, albeit he subsequently reconsiders and corrects intuited 
passages, has given his work a degree of inner force it previously 
lacked. In this respect Chuey is aligned with a concept of painting 
common to a number of California artists. These artists proceed from 
the premise that man is an inhabitant of the natural world that is 
“there” but is not fixed, finite, determinable merely by looking at 
it. Thus they impregnate themselves with visual sensations which 
they then seek to clarify and to give visual meaning. 
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Clinton Adams: Far Horizon. 36 x 48 inches. (Felix Landau Gallery) © 


Temperas, oils, and lithographs by Clinton Adams at Landau Gallery 
transfigure objects one ordinarily considers finite and concrete into 
ambigucus and mysterious evocations. The viewer finds himself 
regarding forms as “sticks and stones” one moment and as allusive 
emanations the next. This oscillation between response to forms 
as things neutral-in-themselves and as things freighted with myster- 
ious overtones is an approach that long has concerned Adams. If 
Redon sought to attain “human beauty with the prestige of thought” 
Adams might be said to clothe brute matter with the prestige of 
symbolic allusion. And like Redon, Adams most fully realizes his 
potentialities when working on an intimate scale rather than when 
painting exhibition machines. It is no accident that the lithographs 
in the show, in colour and iin black and white, merit equal attenticn 
with the larger oils and temperas. Unlike Redon, however, the 
symbolic element in the Adams’ pictures does not take the form of 
fantastic creatures or uncanny phenomena. Instead his symbolic 
vehicles are commonplace: roughly surfaced monoliths, still-life 
objects, framed windows. Nor is one at all sure the forms designate 
these things. One is equally uncertain as to what they might allude 
to, though all the while sensing in them the existence of an invisible 
realm beyond the immediately apprehensible. The haunting pre- 
sence of the ambiguous in the Adams’ pictures is curiously enhanced 
by the meticulous precision with which forms are rendered and 
colours inscribed, in spite of the fact that nothing is so specific as 
to be determinable. 

Recent paintings by Clayton Pinkerton at Everett Ellin Gallery share 
with the works of Chuey and Adams a degree of involvement with 
the exterior world. The transposition of that world in the Pinkerton 
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Clayton Pinkerton: Nude. 1960. 693/s x 47 inches. 
(Everett Ellin Gallery, Los Angeles) 


works is distant in intention from their efforts. Residing in Rich- 
mond, a town in the San Francisco bay region, Pinkerton had estab- 
lished himself as a painter of Turner-esque misted abstractions. 
That phase of his career evidently has ended. He is now concerned 
with the reunion of the figure with the kind of ambiance possible 
only to the scumbled surfaces of painting. In the new Pinkerton 
pictures the figure appears as a contiguous element, as fragmented, 
chalky tracings, as if, having entered the domain of painting, it was 
metamorphosized. No special prominence is accorded these chalky 
remains of the figure, nor is any effort made to load the image 
with psychological associations. The figure has become an integral 
part of the “drama” of the painting, of the dispersal on the canvas 
of various islands of interest, having been folded into flat expanses 
of blacks or streaked whites or suspended in a concourse of lines 
and wedge shapes flowing together. Altogether a spirited per- 
formance by an artist with a flair for the magnetic powers of paint. 


CHOAY: Suite de la page 37 

L'intelligence demeure mais la puissance poétique s’amoindrit a travers 
les analyses d'une savante géométrie ol pendant longtemps cependant 
la couleur introduira le miracle de ses modulations. Dans un paysage 
comme «Pour Noél 1923» des influences extérieures se mélent curieuse- 
ment aux formes propres du peintre (celles-ci sont notamment localisées 
a la partie centrale et légérement a gauche du tableau, dans la courbe 
noire renforcée et redoublée en bleu, brun et lie de vin, et aussi a |'ex- 
tréme droite dans |l’'agencement des barres rectilignes qui se chevau- 
chent). Mais la superposition des éléments de droite (qui finissent par 
une sorte de soleil) n’est-elle pas typiquement Kleeienne, et la disposi- 
tion des barres en bas et a gauche n’évoque-t-elle pas les recherches 
de Malevitch? Enfin rarement, autant que dans cette exposition, les 
«Cchinoiseries» de |’époque parisienne, ne m’avaient paru aussi minces. 
Quant au livre, nous en louerons sans réserve la mise en page et la 
qualité des reproductions. Un ingénieux artifice permet en outre d’ex- 
traire chaque planche en couleur de sa page et le cas échéant, de la 
glisser dans des passe-partout spéciaux insérés a la fin du volume. Mais 
le texte? L’éditeur a choisi une formule ambigue: il publie d’une part 
une introduction assez mince de Jean Cassou (celui-ci a cependant le 
mérite de tenter certains rapprochements idéologiques entre Kandinsky 
et les philosophes ou esthéticiens, ses contemporains) et d’autre part il 
donne de nombreux mais trop brefs extraits des écrites du peintre, tirés 
de «Questions de forme», «Valeur de la théorie en peinture», etc., le fra- 
gment le plus important étant constituté, par la célébre introduction de 
«Du spirituel dans |’art». 

Mais n’eut-il pas mieux valu consacrer tout le texte a Kandinsky dont 
l'ceuvre thérorique a |’exception «Du Spirituel» est pratiquement incomme 
du grand public. Cette solution aurait été davantage en harmonic avec 
les qualités formelles du volume et auraient pu en faire en ouvrage 
scientifique, et non de dilettantisme. 


(ALLOWAY: continued from page 34) 
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Leon Golub: Siamese Sphinx, | (detail). 1955. (Collection C. B. Reynolds, Chicago) 


Lester Johnson: Man’s Head. 1959. 


writer listed, “bits of the body an average man can do without’. lan 
Fleming in “Dr No” chronicled as expendable the following: gall bladder, 
spleen, tonsils, appendix, one of the two kidneys, one of the two lungs, 
two of the four or five quarts of blood, two-fifths of the liver, most of the 
stomach, four of the twenty-three feet of intestines, and half the brain. 
Thus, the battered image of man in Dubuffet or in Paolozzi is not neces- 
sarily dehumanised or anguished. It is unlike a classical sculpture of 
man, certainly, with his skin intact and his internal organs out of sight, 
“before” time and experience have gone over him. The battered figure, 
however, may be interpreted as an image of survival, with the body 
“after” time and experience, but still erect and organised around its 
self-awareness. 


Expositions 
a Milan 
Gualtiero Schoenenberger 


Renato Birolli 
La grande rétrospective de ce peintre (né 
& Vérone en 1906 et mort 4 Milan en 1959) 
& la XXXe Biennale de Venise révéla la 
quali.:é inégale de son ceuvre. Artiste d’ins- 
tinct, pas toujours sOr de ses moyens, d’un 
température lyrique souvent débordant 
dans ia couleur et titubant quant a la 
forme, Birolli est un peintre dont il con- 
vient de sélectionner rigoureusement les 
ceuvres afin de rendre justice 4 ses qua- 
lités indéniables. C’était le cas de la Ga- 
lerie Pater qui a présenté récemment un 
choix assez restreint de peintures de Birolli 
appartenant 4 sa derniére période et pour 
la plupart peu connues. De 1955 & 1957 se 
situe la période la plus heureuse de ce 
peintre. Le théme, souvent repris, de «in- 
cendio alle Cinque Terre», avec ses ful- 
gurations chromatiques, l’équilibre instable 
de la composition et les rappels figuratifs 
a une nature bien comprise, est peut-étre 
ce qui reste de plus valable de son ceuvre. 
Dans sa derniére peinture, qui était aussi 
exposée, on voit formulée une nouvelle 
possibilité d’expression dans le sens d’une 
composition plus ouverte et d’une abstrac- 
tion plus déclarée, n’ignorant pas les sé- 
ductions d’une matiére plus dense. 
(Galleria Pater) 


Birolli: Nécropole étrusque. 1957. (Galleria Pater) 


Dieter Wallert: Composition. (Galleria Pater) 
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Fontana. Vue d’ensemble. (Galleria del Grattacielo) 


Dieter Wallert 
Ce jeune peintre d'origine allemande (né 
& Zoppot prés de Danzig en 1935, dans la 
Pologne actuelle) est 4 sa premiére ex- 
position personnelle en Italie, pays ou il 
réside depuis 1959 (a Levanto, prés de La 
Spezia), aprés avoir eu sa formation a 
‘Académie de Bréme. La peinture de Wal- 
lert est assez proche du tachisme, tout en 
n’étant pas dépourvue d’un certain mouve- 
ment gestuel s’exprimant par un rythme 
trés aérien de taches larges et liquides. 
Cette peinture n’est pourtant pas l’expres- 
sion d'un épanchement débridé, mais elle 
s‘organise selon un jeu savant de plans et 
de couches superposées, dans une alter- 
nance de tons clairs et purs et de sombres 
harmonies dans les bruns, tendant a fixer 
une expérience personnelle de la lumiére 
et de l’espace. Wallert est un peintre dont 
il faut dés maintenant retenir le nom. 
(Galleria Pater) 


Lucio Fontana 
Lucio Fontana (né en 1899 en Argentine) est 
sans doute le créateur de formes le plus 
extraordinaire de l'art italien de ces der- 
niéres années. Avec les jeunes artistes, qui 
& Milan se sont groupés autour de lui et 
se réclament de son esthétique, on peut 
parler du seul mouvement de rupture de 
cet aprés-guerre en Italie. A l’exposition 
«Dalla natura all’arte», tenue |’été dernier 
au Palais Grassi de Venise, le public avait 
pris connaissance pour la premiére fois des 
énormes formes sphéroidales en terre cuite 
qui représentent la recherche actuelle de 
Fontana. Tour & tour rappelant les tirelires 
populaires, des grenades ouvertes, munis 
de larges fentes ou de trous béants, ces 
objets possédent un étrange pouvoir de 
fascination. Leur force plastique est indé- 
niable; mais l’'effet en est compliqué par 
des allusions, assez insolites chez Fontana, 
qui frisent l'art magique. Ces «scuiptures» 
sont présentées d’une maniére savante, 
dans une salle laissée dans la pénombre, 
d’ou seules émergent leurs superficies ru- 
gueuses. Dans les autres salles sont pré- 
sentées de récentes lithographies de Fon- 
tana, reproduisant certains de ses thémes 
bien connus (trous, coupures etc.) 
(Galleria Pagani dei Grattacielo) 


Fontana. Détail de sculptures en terre cuite. 
(Galleria del Grattacielo) 


Gino Meloni 

L’ceuvre de Meloni a évolué d’un post- 
cubisme plutét décoratif vers une sorte 
d’abstraction atmosphérique assez contra- 
dictoire. Dans ses récentes peintures, la 
toile est souvent partagée en deux zones 
d’inégale extension et valeur; la couleur 
est posée par simples touches laissant pa- 
raitre le fond. Les rapprochements de tons 
sont assez souvent stridents ou franche- 
ment désagréables. Cette peinture, qui 
voudrait traduire une émotion spirituelle 
ou rendre, a l’instar de certains peintres 
américains, une impression de continuité, 
finit par retrouver le naturalisme, réappa- 
raissant dans les ceuvres les plus dépouil- 
lées sous forme d’allusions au ciel ou a 
horizon marin. (Galleria || Milione) 


Gino Meloni: immagine. 1960. (Galleria || Milione) 
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iberto Savinio 
ére de De Chirico, Alberto Savinio est un 
»seintre littéraire. Ses sujets sont des illus- 
ations de ses contes fantastiques, dans 
.esquels s’exprime un des rares talents sur- 
éalistes de la littérature italienne. Savinio 
a été aussi l'€me du mouvement métaphy- 
sique italien: de ce bref épisode pictural 
d’ou sont issues les meilleures couvres de 
De Chirico, Carré et Morandi. La matiére 
picturale, dans les ceuvres de Savinio, est 
souvent approximative, voire flasque: elle 
est entiérement subordonnée au sujet. 
Hommes-pcisson, roue du soleil, marines 
hantées: l’univers si particulier de cet ar- 
tiste italien, né en Gréce, nous charme 
malgré nous. Dans certains tableaux on re- 
trouve la composition, le sujet et méme le 
coup de pinceau de la période la plus 
«classique» de De Chirico. 
(Galleria Minima) 


Felice Canonico 

Lors de l’exposition personnelle de Ca- 
nonico a la Galleria Blu, il y a deux ans, 
sa peinture — qu'il appelle «Peinture 
Braille» — se présentait comme étant tra- 
vaillée directement sur des toiles étendues 
sur un fond. Il s’agissait 1a d’une sorte de 
dictée de I’inconscient se traduisant par 
une expression tactile, réhaussée d’une 
maniére subordonnée par la couleur. Ces 
peintures de Canonico possédaient aussi 
une richesse dramatique trés intense, ob- 
tenue au moyen d’un éclairage «carava- 
giste» des formes. Aujourd’hui sa peiniure 
s‘est éclaircie, mais sa technique a aussi 
changé. Les formes en relief sont mainte- 
nant glissées au-dessous de la toile. Elles 
ne sont plus informelles, mais elles offrent 
des contours définis, souvent géométriques, 
et se superposent en ménageant des effets 
de transparence. Si elle a gagné en rigueur 
compositive, la peinture de Cancnico sem- 
ble avcir perdu un peu de la sombre ar- 
deur qui était la marque, assez séduisante, 
des ceuvres plus anciennes. (Galleria Blu) 


Canonico: Mito. 1960. (Galleria Blu) 


Canonico: Duo. 1960. (Galleria Blu) 


Savinio. (Galleria Minima) 


Vedova: 


Nell’‘osteria (Burano 1946). Pastel. 


Remo Bianco: Collage. 1960. (Galleria del Naviglio) 


Emilio Vedova 
On connait mieux le passage des intérieurs 
d’églises baroque (s’inspirant de |’impres- 
sionnisme des peintres vénitiens du XVille 
siécle et de De Pisis) aux brutales explo- 
sions de lumiére blanche éclairant un en- 
chevétrement de traits noirs relevés par 
des touches de couleur rouge, jaune ou 
verte: évolution par laquelle Vedova ré- 
vélait l’origine visuelle, et non gestuelle, 
de sa peinture, prenant son départ de la 
chose vue. Une conception somme toute 
encore naturaliste. La petite exposition 
d’ceuvres anciennes présentée par le «Sa- 
lone Annunciata» permettait de découvrir 
deux aspects moins connus de la peinture 
de Vedova: son cété expressionniste et 
son cété constructiviste. Le premier est re- 
présenté par des pastels de 1946, encore 
figuratifs; le second par des collages et 
des huiles aux formes géométriques, aussi 
datées de 1946, dont l’emboitement dyna- 
mique n’est pas sans rappeler l’esthétique 
futuriste. Le pastel «Agressivita», de 1950, 
est déja trés proche de I’expressionnisme 
abstrait des américains, que I’Italie a connu 
seulement quelques années plus tard. Par 
cette exposition la personnalité de Vedova 
apparait plus riche et complexe et il nous 
est permis d’expliquer avec plus d’appui 
les dissonances, les réussites inégales assez 
fréquentes dans cei ceuvre. 

(Salone Annunciata) 


Remo Bianco 

Les collages de cet artiste (né 4 Milan en 
1922) sentent trop le procédé. On a |’im- 
pression d’une peinture d’action, obtenue 
selon la technique du giclage, qui aurait 
été soigneusement découpée en petits 
carrés aux cétés d’égale longueur, puis 
recomposée en brouillant savamment les 
cartes. L’effet est franchemenit monotone et 
ne va pas au dela d’une décoration habile 
et insolite. (Galleria del Naviglio) 


Bepi Romagnoni 

Bepi Romagnoni (né a Milan en 1930) est 
le lauréat du Grand Prix Apollinaire, nou- 
vellement créé et attribué pour la premiére 
fois 4 Milan I’hiver dernier. Appartenant 4 
la tendance bien milanaise de la «figura- 
ticn organique», la peinture de Romagnoni 
dénonce un attachement trés significatif a 
un contenu anthropomorphique. Son lan- 
gage est d’origine expressionniste, mais il 
recuse la caractérisation d’un type ou d’une 
situation en préférant traduire un rapport 
entre l'objet et l’espace. Peinture qui s’ap- 
puie sur un signe trés graphique et cursif, 
ses meilleurs résultats se trouvent dans les 
dessins ou ces collages récents (en blanc 
et noir) qui possédent une extraordinaire 
richesse de tons. Dans les huiles la couleur 
apparait souvent comme une adjonction: 
elle est violente, primaire et offre fort peu 
de belle matiére. (Galleria Bergamini) 


Bepi Romagnoni: Voci diverse. 1960. 
(Galleria Bergamini) 
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Ennio Calabria: Dimostranti. 1961. (Galleria delle Ore) 


Ennioe Calabria 

Peintre trés jeune (né 4 Tripoli en 1937), 
Ennio Calabria se rattache a l’'expression- 
nisme «engagé» d’un certain courant de 
Vart italien, issu de Guttuso. Ses person- 
nages présentent des dislocations encore 
d'origine cubiste et offrent quelquefois des 
raccourcis dérivés du grand art baroque. 
Comme toujours, dans ce genre de pein- 
ture, les dessins sont supérieurs aux pein- 
tures. La couleur, chez Calabria, est indi- 
cative: elle remplit les surfaces ménagées 
par le dessin. Cette peinture intéresse 
pourtant par une facon assez curieuse 
d’amonceler des corps humains selon une 
perspective oblique. (Galleria delle Ore) 


Augusto Piccoli 
Les signes emblématiques, vaguement an- 
thropomorphes, noirs sur blanc, d’Augusto 
Piccoli (né a Milan en 1927), trahissent une 
longue activité consacrée aux arts appli- 
qués comme «désigner», céramiste, déco- 
rateur de thé&tre. Le trait, d'une belle 
maitrise, est net, sOr de ses effets. Mal- 
heureusement Piccoli posséde un inven- 
taire assez restreint de schémas, qu'il ré- 
péte en les variant trés peu. 

(Galleria dell’Ariete) 


Valerio Adami: Ceremoniale. 1961. Gouache. 
(Salone Annunciata) 
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Larionov: Composizione raggista. 1907. Crayon sur 
papier. (Galleria Schwarz) 


Michel Larionov et Natalie Gontcharova 


Michel Larionov (né en 1881 a Tiraspol prés 
d’Odessa) fonda en 1910, & Moscou, le 
mouvement «rayonniste», a la suite des 
conférences tenues dans les deux capitales 
russes par le chef du futurisme italien, Ma- 
rinetti. Le manifeste du «rayonnisme», au- 
quel avait adhéré Natalie Gontcharova (née 
prés de Toula en 1881), devait sortir seule- 
ment trois ans plus tard. On a souvent ex- 
pliqué le «rayonnisme» comme une version 
russe du futurisme italien. Il semble pour- 
tant que le mémorable tour de conférences 
de Marinetti en Russie n’ait eu pour effet 
que de faire précipiter un mouvement ar- 
tistique déja en gestation. Ceci semble 
vrai si on observe les dessins et les aqua- 
relles de Larionov datées de 1907, déja 
ouvertement abstraites. De la méme année 
sont des compositions figuratives, aux per- 
sonnages fortement stylisés, qui annoncent 
toute une évolution aboutissant a la pre- 
miére période de Chagall. Dans les com- 
positions rayonnistes Larionov et Gontcha- 
rova se rapprochent beaucoup, bien qu’on 
retrouve plus de rigueur dans cette der- 
niére. Le talent de Gontcharova s’exprime 
pourtant d’une facon plus variée, depuis 
des natures mortes encore naturalistes 
quoique déja teintées de stylisation) jus- 
qu’aux compositions futuristes avec des 
chiffres et des lettres de I’alphabet. La 
plupart des ceuvres présentées a Milan ont 
été exposée il y a cinquante ans 4 Moscou 
(exposition «Valet de Carreaux»), Berlin 
(«Der Sturm») et Paris (Galerie Paul Guil- 
laume). Deux peintures de Gontcharova 
portent des dates 1944 et 1947. 

(Galleria Schwarz) 


Valerio Romani Adami 

Valerio Romani Adami (né en 1935 a Bo- 
logne) fait partie d’un groupe assez actif 
de jeunes peintres milanais, dont les re- 
cherches peuvent 6tre définies par l’ex- 
pression «figuration organique». Ex-néoréa- 
listes et peintres engagés, ils s’inspirent 
actuellement 4 Matta, Giacometti, Gorky, 
voire a Aléchinsky. Ils sont hantés tour a 
tour par la représentation allusive d’objets 
dans l’espace et la traduction de senti- 
ments intimes. Dans la peinture de Valerio 
Adami le signe a une part prépondérante: 
ses gouaches de petit format sont pleines 
d'une agitation bruissante et argentée. 
Dans les grandes compositions (dont trois 
huiles) la concentration fait défaut, les 
couleurs sont p&teuses et le trait devient 
souvent grossier. (Salone Annunciata) 


Gontcharova: Bouquet de fleurs. 1913/14. 


Gérard Schneider 

Ce grand peintre d'origine suisse, mais na- 
turalisé francais en 1948, peut se situer au 
centre d'une triade idéale dont les deux 
ailes extrémes seraient Hartung et Sou- 
lages. L’art de Schneider procéde du signe, 
comme pour Hartung et Soulages. Mais 
chez ce dernier, la composition présente 
une architecture sévére: le signe se trans- 
forme en une construction serrée et blo- 
quée qui emprisonne I’unique élément dy- 
namique, constitué par la lumiére qui sourd 
froide comme une aube ou couve comme 
un début d’incendie. Soulages est de ces 
trois peintres celui qui charge le plus sa 
peinture d’allusions psychologiques: d’ou 
une certaine complexité, une impureté de 
‘expression. Dans la peinture de Schneider 
élément rythmique redevient prépondé- 
rant, le signe faisant un avec la couleur et 
n’étant pas opposé au fond, comme dans 
la peinture plus graphique de Hartung. Si 
dans un groupe de peintures |’élément dy- 
namique est fourni par la couleur méme, 
dans d’autre peintures (il s’agit des plus 
récentes parmi les ceuvres exposées a 
Milan) la couleur suit le tracé du signe en 
créant un double mouvement, pas toujours 
paralléle, suscité par des accents chroma- 
tiques différents et par de larges coups 
de pinceau immédiats, comme si la couleur 
venait d’étre posée sur la toile. Ces pein- 
tures se suffisent a elles-mémes: elles sem- 
blent se créer continuellement devant les 
yeux de qui les regarde. Elles ne contien- 
nent aucune ambigiité, aucune référence 
visible 4 la nature ou 4a l'histoire person- 
nelle de I’artiste. (Galleria Lorenzelli) 


Schneider: Peinture 15D. 1958. (Collection privée 
Bergamo. Galleria Lorenzelli) 
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Paris Notes 


John Ashbery 


The infiltration of Americans into Paris gal- 
leries is taking on the proportions of an 
invasion. If the panic isn’t widespread, it 
may be because so many of them have 
foreign-sounding names. Yektai, Diska, 
Hugo Weber, Ilse Getz, Beauford-Delaney— 
these names do not have that suspicious 
Anglo-Saxon sound that so often sets the 
tocsin of Paris nationalism clanging. But 
behind them the principles of a new esthe- 
tic are being discreetly exposed. 

The American Cultural Center has a good 
formula: long-running shows of famous 
American artists who had some connection 
with France (Mary Cassatt, Audubon, with 
Whistler coming up), coupled with frequent 
three-man shows of new work. Last month’s 
offered school-of-Paris abstractions by Joe 
Downing; uneven but interesting, rather 
weird sculpture by Caroline Lee, and Beau- 
ford-Delaney’s webs of swooning, irides- 
cent colour—Firbank would have called 
them “a ravishment to the sense”. 


This month we have the smoothly assertive, 
Brancusi-esque granite sculptures of Pat 
Diska, and the welded sheet-iron ones of 
James Metcalf, in which baroque order 
successfully imposes itself on the “tortured” 
imagery, much of it drawn from the insect 
world. The word baroque, often pronounced 
these days, could be applied to the third 
artist, Yektai. In his advanced figurative 
paintings he pulls everything apart and 
sews it up again in record time. Trees 
descend like skiers on land which buckles 
joyously skyward; all of space is swept 
under the carpet; apples and pears plow 
through the heaving sea of a white table- 
cloth. “Tomato Plant” is beautiful—merely 
a vortex, giving out in all directions, being 
gone at from all sides. Yektai’s palette is 
sober, his hand no less so, even though he 
knifes up a storm with mountainous im- 
pasto. His violence is cool and sensual. 


Weber 

Hugo Weber is another painter in whose 
work a serene intimism makes itself heard 
like an organ-point in a resounding Action 
technique. He is sensitive tohard-to-classify 
differences. The disparities among the 
shape, texture and nature of a thing are 
ultimately classifiable (like differences of 
“attack” in music) and can form the base 
of a new language. Hence with their variety 
of technique (evecKn ‘dia white comfrdsts 
painted over, blacktablecloth, refinements 
ward, white enamel. Van Dongen’s “Por- 
the milky tears of t—green, soft beiges, 
frail pastel relationavelopes and framed 
fleetingly in the confi desk offer a pretext 
have a unified loogeometrical byplay. 
largest, is a long bibstraite” waves airy 
submerges everything dragées or lemon- 
multicoloured dripping) India ink. Léger’s 
tom of the canvas and’Nature Morte aux 
the umbrella-pines of scblack, sienna and 
the top—there is no cdi polyps and bow- 
painting is about naturela Fresnaye’s 1911 
is a polyptych in each of whose panels a 
pastel tone is effaced with black much 
more violently than was necessary—butter- 
flies and wheels are looked into, and so is 
the meaning of overpainting. 

(Galerie Pierre Belfond) 


Downing: Mardi bleu. (American Cultural Center. 
Photo courtesy U.S.!.S.) 


Beauford-Delaney: Jardin No. 3. (American Cultural 
Center. Photo courtesy U.S.1.S.) 


Manoucher Yektai: Pat. 1960. 
(American Cultural Center) 


Franco Assetto: Peinture. (Galerie Stadler) 


Assetto 

In Yektai and Weber | see evidences of a 
“baroque autre” that Michel Tapié pro- 
fesses to find in the work of Assetto (Ga- 
lerie Stadler). Using a plastic substance of 
his invention, Assetto builds up relief-map 
surfaces that are sometimes a foot thick, 
which he then colours chemically. He likes 
big rectangular areas that slant down from 
the top of the canvas: these he bisects, 
ridges and clobbers with boomerang- 
shapes. Some of the smaller work is effect- 
ive—churning bas-reliefs that seem created 
by craters, coloured an unearthly red by 
no human hand. A very large canvas that 
looks a bit like a Viking ship has force and 
a nice perversity. Unfortunately Assetto 
tends to decorate any leftover areas with 
squares and rectangles, producing a wall- 
paper effect that is surely out of place in 
the cataclysmic context. 


Pehr 

Pehr is a Swedish painter, born in 1897, 
who emigrated to America and did his first 
painting only in 1953. His show is sym- 
pathetically prefaced by Mark Tobey: “With 
some encouragement the paintings flowed 
forth from his childhood memories remind- 
ing me of my own, although his were spent 
in unforgettable realms of reindeer, Lapps 
and snow... In an age of abstractions | 
have always found his work appealing and 
marvelled at his colour sense.” 

They are lovely, indeed. Trolls, owls, witches 
and Andersen princesses are the subjects, 
but they have little to do with the point of 
a picture, just as Wols’ Surrealism seems 
not to. The point is the way the figures 
are situated on the page: each seems to 
emit a click, which, more than the fabulous 
imagery, is the sign of their “high oddity”, 
in James’ phrase. These figures seem to 
have been placed magically in relation to 
each other in space: they seem familiar, 
as though one had expected to see them 
there. (Jeanne Bucher) 


Hugo Weber: Cadaques. (Galerie Pierre Belfond) 
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Claude Viseux: Stele. (Galerie du Fleuve) 


Poems: Paintings 

The Galerie du Fleuve asked a number of 
painters to illustrate poems by Jean- 
Clarence Lambert. Some of them go through 
their command performance brilliantly. The 
best work is Gaston Novelli’s sheet of 
paper that mixes handwriting, graffiti, air, 
dirt and some red in a relaxed, economical 
composition that is like a poem itself. It is 
both discreet and aggressive. Gianni Ber- 
tini almost equals this feat, but he has to 
pull out all the stops to do so. His giant 
collage utilizing front pages of FRANCE- 
SOIR smeared with lots of black owes its 
“!-can-lick-anyone-in-this-bar” look chiefly 
to its dimensions. Pierre Gastaud shows a 
glass box filled with bits of torn tracing 
paper on which an occasional word is 
visible, Claude Viseux a bronze stele or- 
namented with a text and two prongs. 
There is interesting work also by Lapou- 
jade, Langlois, Saura, Sas and Petersen. 


Dmitrienko 

Pierre Dmitrienko at the Galerie Jacques 
Massol re-heats the gravy of Watts and 
Burne-Jones, currently a highly acceptable 
condiment in far-out Paris circles. But Dmi- 
trienko avoids chic. His work is uneasy, 
grim, embittered and it remains with one. 
The show deals with rain—“Pluie de Mort” 
is an excruciatingly adroit massing of var- 
jations on a single tone—the dullest, dead- 
est, gun-metal gray imaginable. But it is 
somehow bracing in the way a tall drink 
cf hemlock and soda would be. In this and 
other works, all-over mists, brown or gray, 
lead one into them and one becomes 
slowiy conscious of the forms that are pre- 
cipitates of the dun light. In others the 
rain has almost cleared—raw earth, suc- 
culently painted, emerges as the floor of 
this vaporous world. And in “Ciel de 
Sable” one penetrates the dark brown 
through a central hour-glass shaped aper- 
ture whose distant dull gold—light, sand, 
or flesh—is inviting. 


Wols, Corneille 

Watercolours of Wols and Corneille are at 
the Galerie Fels. Wols’ are cities of thread, 
pollen landscapes about to be dispelled 
by a breath of air, lit by a permanent sun- 
set. One thinks of Auden’s line, “One 
knows from them what a leaf must feel”. 
Cornelile’s watercolours are chic and rat- 
jonal—maps, pebbles, thoughts about the 
sea and rusted machinery are among his 
subjects. The colours are clear but non- 
committal, as are the paintings themselves. 
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Dmitrienko: Peinture. (Galerie Jacques Massol) 


Lerin, Duque, Benrath 


The Spanish painter Lerin shows five can- 


vases at the Galerie Breteau. One is 
smooth dark monochrome like the one he 
showed last year in “Antagonismes”: Cim 
merian mists, “darkness tangible”, roli 
swiftly away: the painting is a black cry 
Others are symmetrical—lozenges studdec 
with circles. The dull rich colours, mostly 
wiped away, glow faintly. They seem to 
bloom nocturnally as Gne watches them 
With Lerin, Manuel Duque shows oils and 
gouaches in which the brushwork is strong 
and loose, the colours acrid: red, yellow, 
spinach-green, strong and full of savor. 
Benrath shows ecstatic maelstroms, lit from 
above or within. 


Manuel Duque: Peinture. (Galerie Breteau) 


Vasarely 

Vasarely showed black and white charts 
of an at times almost frightening complex- 
ity. At times he almost succeeds in re- 
creating the universe of light, sap, foliage 
and accidents from which he has cut him- 
self off forever. But | did not feel the fire 
under the ice, as | have at some of his 
other expositions (Denise René). 


Vasarely. View of the artist's recent exhibition, Galerie Denise René. 
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Fernand Léger: Esquisse pour “Nature morte aux 
cordages”. 1937. (Galerie Percier) 


Roger de la Fresnaye: Italienne de profil. 


(Galerie Percier) 


Three Groups 

“Jean (sic) Gris, le démon de la logique, 
Jacques Villon qui essaye de se dégager 
de quelques formules artistiques, R. de la 
Fresnaye dont le talent se précise, Mar- 
coussis qui est trés moderne, Léger dont 
les tableaux ont de belles couleurs...”— 
thus spoke a 1912 Marie-Chantal at a ver- 
nissage, in one of Apollinaire’s “Chroniques 
d’Art”. The painters thus limned appear in 
the group at the Galerie Percier. The Gris 
works—drawings for a humor magazine— 
are “fade” as cartoons but fascinating as 
examples of what can happen when a 
great talent bends itself to commercial 
ends. In “L'Amour Cosmopolite” we have 
a vieux beau and a poule de luxe in a 
cabaret—but Gris neglects the situation to 
explore pleasant black and white contrasts 
of a “smoking” and tablecloth, refinements 
of astringent outline. Van Dongen’s “Por- 
trait of J.K.” is sweet—green, soft beiges, 
gray-blue, and the envelopes and framed 
photographs on J. K.’s desk offer a pretext 
for some engaging geometrical byplay. 
Villon’s “Composition Abstraite” waves airy 
pennants coloured like dragées or lemon- 
ade, lightly hemmed in India ink. Léger’s 
stylish sketch for the “Nature Morte aux 
Cordages” (1937) uses black, sienna and 
lots of bare canvas with polyps and bow- 
knots sketched in pencil. La Fresnaye’s 1911 
“Grande Nue a la Cheminée” is shown, 
and—even better—the “Italienne de Profil” 
of the same year. Sacrificing to art négre, 
it is modishly rugged, but also dainty and 
precise. Like much of his work, it is fascinat- 
ing partly because it is not entirely satis- 


fying. 


Young Cubans are shown at the Galerie 
du Dragon. They have not been able to 
escape the Surrealist nightmares of their 
elders, and Lam’s large drawing, energetic- 
ally setting all kinds of unpleasant objects 
in motion—mantis jaws and thrashing an- 
tennae, lawn-mower blades, spikes and 
stings of many sizes—dominates the show, 
though the cutting edge of this kind of 
imagery could use a good honing from 
time to time. The slender, soaring sculp- 
tures of Cardenas are another matter— 
metal and wood that seem in places to 
have grown their smooth excresences, in 
others to have been carefully carved, 
pierced with lozenge-shaped windows. 
They are strong, silent, occult. 

The Galerie Fischer shows work by Michaux 
including a 1937 watercolour, pale and 
weird; a Brancusi drawing of a woman; an 
Yves Klein, satisfying as only REAL gold 
can be; paintings by Atlan and Matta, 
cheerful disks by Kupka,a pale geometrical 
aurora borealis by Gontcharova. 


Joaquin Ferrer: Painting. (Galerie du Dragon) 


Brancusi: Portrait. (Galerie Fischer) 


Bérard 

Christian Bérard seems sadly out of place 
in all this. Who likes his work anymore? 
| do, and | am glad that the show at the 
Galerie Pont des Arts is so well chosen. 
They have more than a period charm, those 
equivocal young people materializing out 
of mist, or gently silhouetted against. a 
river or a robin’s-egg blue sky, determined 
to be sad. The gouaches of London, painted 
with water and a little gray and a just- 
sufficient touch of brick-red here and there, 
awash with clean gray light, are magnifi- 
cent. The gouache portraits on cardboard 
have a fashionably dull finish. The features 
are complicated with strange “taches”; in 
one he scrapes the cardboard before 
drawing a face in pastel, and the resulting 
precision-in-fuzziness is brilliant. The gal- 
lery has not neglected to include one or 
two bad paintings, including “Le Fantéme” 
and “La Misére”, with its ashcan romantic- 
ism, but they are the two earliest ones. 
This show is pleasant because it is a 
change. If the prevailing artistic climate 
ever produces a school of “escapist” paint- 
ing, as we have escapist literature, Bérard 
will certainly be claimed as one of its pre- 
cursors. 


Christian Bérard: Solitude. (Galerie Pont des Arts) 


Expositions a Paris 


Michel Courtois 


Rousseau 

La peinture est un état d’enfance. Nulle 
ceuvre, plus que celle du «douanier» Rous- 
seau, ne saurait mieux mettre en évidence 
cette vérité premiére de I’art, dont trop 
peu de peintres actuels, hélas, sont per- 
suadés. Peu importe, en fait que comme le 
démontre une étude récente de Yann le 
Pichon, Rousseau ne soit jamais allé au 
Mexique, et qu’il ait pri les éléments de 
ses grandes compositions éxotiques au 
jardin des plantes, dans des ouvrages de 
botaniques, ou des magazines populaires, 
du genre Magasin pittoresque ou Journal 
des voyages. L’essentiel reste qu’il ait pu 
dans presque toutes ses toiles, étre habité 
par cette merveilleuse ingénuité qui nous 
parait aujourd’hui, plutét miraculeuse. La 
lecon est toujours valable, actuellement, 
comme il y a cinquante ans pour Apolli- 
naire et Picasso. Le reste, a savoir si Rous- 
seau est un plus ou moins grand peintre 
dans tel ou tel tableau, grand peinire 
«naifm dans ses paysages parisiens, des 
fortifications ou des environs et dans ses 
portraits, ou grand peintre tout court, de- 
vant sa postérité, dans ses peintures tro- 
picales, tout cela a-t-il de |I'importance, si- 
non pour les esthétes en mal de classifi- 
cations? L’important est que Henri Rousseau 
ne soit pas un mythe, mais puisse encore 
et toujours nous dispenser cette bouffée 
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d’air pur, nous faire entendre cette voix 
du coeur et de I'instinct, si souvent étouffée 
de nos jours, dans les ceuvres d'art, par 
des préoccupations techniques ou intellec- 
tuelles envahissantes, qui tiennent trop 
fréquemment lieu d’inspiration. 

(Galerie Charpentier) 


Pehr 

Bien sur, n’est pas naif qui veut, et rares 
sont les peintres qui savent garder |’ceil 
frais et exprimer directement ce qu’ils ont 
4 dire. Dans le concert actuel, ou la sophis- 
tication et l'expressionnisme pour le moins 
«faisandé» ont la part trop belle apparais- 
sent cependant, de temps 4 autre, de ré- 
confortants personnages, dotés d’une in- 
solite simplicité d’esprit. Tel le suédo- 
américain Pehr, découvert par Mark Tobey, 
et qui, venu a la peinture sur le tard, vient 
de montrer trés discrétement a la Galerie 
jeanne Bucher de surprenants temoignages, 
4 l'aquarelle et 4 la gouache, d’une vision 
enfantine, intacte, surgie de sa mémoire 
d’écolier scandinave (il a prés de soixante- 
cing ans). Petits personnages, au charme 
folklorique trés dru, tracés avec une évi- 
dence fascinante, coloriés dans des tona- 
lités acides et crues mais jamais discor- 
dantes, animaux féériques, plantes, arbres, 
étoiles, qui ne doivent rien & personne, 
constituent les éléments d’une mythologie 
personnelle extrémement savoureuse, ré- 
vélatrice d’un artiste spontané au coeur 
pur, a l’imagination intacte, créateur de son 
propre univers, coulant de source, digne 
dans certains cas des meilleures ceuvres 
d'art populaire de son pays d’origine. 


Hugo Weber 

L’esthétisme, le souci de la belle plastique, 
ne tiennent plus, heureusement, dans I’es- 
prit des peintres, la méme place prépon- 
dérante que naguére. Beaucoup, chez les 
informels, particuliérement, se préoccupent 
plus, aujourd’hui, d’étre eux-mémes, de 
s‘exprimer conformément a leur nature, 
d’étre «vrai sincére, que de la réussite de 
beaux tableaux. Parmi eux, le suisse Hugo 
Weber, avec les moyens actuels de la 
peinture de geste, et du tachisme, sait 
réaliser des toiles bien en souffle, aux 
couleurs bien senties, évocatrices d’un 
espace poétique intérieur richement chargé 
d’affectivité, et qui ne versent jamais dans 
l'automatisme, ni n’obéissent a ces provi- 
dentiels hasards de la coulure et de la 
projection, trop souvent exploités jusqu’au 
tic dans ce domaine. Ses Variations sur un 
théme d’automne, notamment, harmonieu- 
ses, fraiches, dynamiques, et nullement 
agressives, proposent de trés bons exem- 
ples de sa maniére lyrique bien congue, 
ainsi que des tableaux a la fois directs et 
accomplis, baignant dans une atmosphére 
sentimentale fine et chaleureuse, comme 
ceux qu'il intitule «Piotr» (& dominante 
bleue) ou «Vagabonde» (a dominante rose). 
Hugo Weber, a travers la plupart des toiles 
de son exposition 4 la Galerie Pierre Bel- 
fond, montre que l'instantanéité du geste 
n’exclut ni la plénitude, ni la décantation. 


Briining 

Dans un registre apparemment voisin, tech- 
niquement, l’allemand Briining (Galerie Ar- 
naud) manifeste une indéniable générosité 
de tempérament, dont temoignent éloquem- 
ment la fougue impulsive de son écriture 
graphique, qui se déploie amplement en 
trajets nerveux et musclés, et les réso- 
nances de la couleur, aux profonds accents 
noirs, verts sombres, bruns, rouges et bleus. 
La définition de l’espace par le geste oc- 
cupe peut-6étre encore un peu trop ce 
Jeune peintre, mais un ton général de gra- 
vité indique un artiste d’envergure, dont 
on peut attendre semble-t-il, une ceuvre 
substantielle. 
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Rousseau. .es flamants. 113 x 162 cm. (Galerie Charpentier) 


Peter Briining: Peinture. 1960. (Galerie Arnaud) 


Les fruits du travail récent d’Helman (Ga- 
lerie XXe siécle), solides toiles aux tonali- 
tés sombrement chaleureuses, sur le theme 
des foréts, traité en larges stries noires, 
vertes et lie de vin, donnent une impres- 
sion de maturité dense trés respectable. 
On sent, devant de tels tableaux, aux 
sonorités d’orgue, aux rythmes tendus et 
chatiés, l’effort soutenu d’un peintre en 
face de lui-méme et de ses possibilités, la 
lutte constante d’un artiste consciencieux 
contre la facilité et l’a peu prés, et un 
besoin qui se fait jour a chaque instant 
d’élargir son champ d’expression, de re- 
mettre en question toute son expérience, 
qui conférent a l'ensemble beaucoup de 
tenue, et souvent un accent dramatique 
trés convaincant, du meilleur aloi. 


Helman: Peinture. (Galerie XXe Siécle) 


Jegoudez 

L’'exposition de Jegoudez (Galerie Rovier) 
laisse l'impression inverse d’un esprit fin 
et brillant mais un peu superficiel, d’un 
créateur habile, élégant, peu pressé de 
s‘engager entiérement dans sa peinture, 
de s’exposer, de se mettre a nu, de s’aven- 
turer dans des eaux plus profondes ou il 
aurait risqué de perdre pied. Toutes en 
prestes dégoulinades, giclures, efflores- 
cences élégantes, éclaboussures heureuse- 
ment agencées, temoignant d’une virtuosité 
enviable dans le genre, ses toiles bien en- 
levées ne laissent pas d’étre agacantes, 
par leur absence de nécessité intérieure, 
et pour tout dire leur gratuité. 


Avray Wilson 

Avray Wilson consacre sa peinture a l’ex- 
pression de Il’énergie vitale, de l’impulsion 
dynamique, et des conflits de forces, qu’il 
traduit d’un couteau vigoureux en robustes 
structures, dans ume gamme de couleurs 
trés montées de ton, ou le noir, le rouge 
et le jaune tiennent une place de choix. 
Un peu monocords, mais animés d’une belle 
conviction, ces tableaux bien frappés sym- 
bolisent assez bien des notions d’activité 
et d’efficacité, et sont de nature a plaire 
aux amateurs d’un art direct et franc, épris 
de mouvement et d’impressions bien dé- 
finies. 

Getz 

A travers les «Fenétres» d’llse Getz, a la 
fois tableaux et collages (Galerie Iris Clert), 
le probléme de l’espace, quia tant occupé 
les peintres depuis cinquante ans, se trouve 
une fois de plus abordé et résolu d’une 
maniére simple, un peu trop peut-étre, par 
un cloisonnement de larges plages rectan- 
gulaires, dans une tonalité comprise entre 
le blanch&tre et le bleudtre. Pour ponctuer 
ce vide, cette tentative d’évasion du cadre, 
quelques cernes plus sombres, frottis lé- 
gers, taches précautionneuses, apportent 
‘indispensable note vibratoire, qui permet 
& propos de ces aires désolées, de parler 
tout de méme de peinture. Le respect de 
la toile blanche est une vertu estimable, 
et toute expérience-limite mérite d’étre 
considérée avec attention, mais a condi- 
tion qu’elle n’enfonce pas des portes, ou 
des «fenétres» ouvertes depuis un certain 
temps. Tout est possible aujourd'hui, et 
toujours accepté, raison de plus pour ne 
pas se montrer timide dans |’audace. 


les accrochages 

Parmi les accrochages, celui de la Galerie 
André Schoeller permet de bien situer 
dans le cours de leur évolution des pein- 
tres aussi dignes d’intérét que Messagier, 
un des trés rares artistes actuels 4 savoir 
peindre comme on respire, que Bellegarde, 
qui a une juste notion de la valeur du 
geste, que Pierre Humbert, dont le «tact» 
pictural est exemplaire, que Duvillier dont 
le sens du rythme et de la pulsation est 
toujours trés sur, tandis qu’une petite toile 
sur le théme de la grenouille, annonce a 
la méme galerie une prochaine exposiiion 
de gouaches de Rebeyrolle, un des meil- 
leurs, sinon le meilleur, parmi les figuratifs 
actuels. 

Chez Jacques Tronche, un dosage équilibré 
et trés éclectiques de toiles de maitres, 
un Léger de 1931, un Tanguy, un Estéve de 
1941, un Lanskoy de 1952, voisinant avec 
Mathieu, Degottex, Laubiés, et ses statuet- 
tes Dogon et Hopi, propose des confron- 
tations qui pour 6tre inattendues n’en sont 
pas moins utiles et intéressantes, relevant 
d’un jeu esthétique propre a aiguiser le 


‘goat. 


Parmi les groupes, expositions de ten- 
dances, qui donnent l'occasion, quand ils 
sont bien composés de retrouver des 
peintres attachants mais pour diverses rai- 
sons se manifestant rarement seuls, l’en- 
semble présenté a la Galerie de l’Ancienne 
Comédie a mis en valeur, outre Bitran, or- 
févre sensuel d’une authentique poésie 
naturelle, le remarquable talent de Ray- 
mond Moisset, chez qui la maitrise et la 
justesse de ton vont de pair avec une 
modestie profonde qui l’empéche d’occu- 
per la place importante qu’il mérite par sa 
sincérité et son intelligence de la cohé- 
rence organique d’un tableau. Doté des 
mémes qualités, Sélim s’impose discréte- 
ment par la richesse de sa sensibilité, 
'étendue de son métier, et le «poids» si- 
lencieux, la présence qu’il sait faire vivre 
dans chacune de ses toiles. 


Selim. (Galerie de |'Ancienne Comédie) 


Dans une nouvelle galerie, celle de Jeanne 
Fillon, aux cétés de Bellegarde, s’imposent 
a l’attention la vitalité jaillissante d’Hal- 
perm, dont beaucoup de peintres actuels 
envient le tempérament, et la finesse de 
sentiment d’Orazi, qui dans un registre 
ineffable, en dit plus avec une extréme 
économie de moyens que bien des ex- 
pressionnistes tonitruants. 


Notes from Rome 


Giovanni Galtieri 


Karel Appel 

The Galleria La Medusa recently exhibited 
a group of works of the period 1951—1959 
by Karel Appel, winner of the Guggenheim 
International Award for 1960. The earlier, 
more primitive paintings are somewhat in- 
conclusive, betraying a certain hesitation 
between characterisation that is almost 
naive and the transcription of an hallucinat- 
ed expressionism. The more abstract later 
works, on the other hand, are of great in- 
tensity, and possess a dramatic, glittering 
beauty. 

This much said, however, it cannot be de- 
nied that this painting already seems 
somewhat dated. Appel belongs without 
question to the world of the last decade, 
the Fifties, and he immersed himself in that 
world notwithstanding all the limitations 
inherent in the poetics of the Cobra move- 
ment. To an emblematic degree he gives 
vent to a curious ambivalent shriliness. But 
a painter like Appel could not long con- 
tinue to believe in phantasms deriving from 
expressionism and extreme romanticism 
and evoked as a counterpoise to the frigid 
geometry of rationalist abstraction. And 
yet somehow these phantasms remain in 
his painting, degraded to a subhuman 
level or reduced to a simple hypothesis of 
figuration, even when his determination to 
exorcise them seems most resolute. In fact, 
Appel’s progress towards absolute ab- 
straction in painting—more exactly, to- 
wards a sort of convulsive, undifferentiated 
primordial ethos achieved by the exclusion 
of all contemporary mythologies—makes 
one think of Orpheus’ escape from Hades. 
But this progress fatally implies the pro- 
gressive enfeeblement of that surrealist, 
expressionist and phantasmagoric revival 
which was the very basis of Cobra esthe- 
tics. The attraction of, or rather the ob- 
session with, the figurative continuously 
emerges and is at the source of Appel’s 
explosive plasticity—those clots of paint 
through which run streaks of sharp, pure 
colour that seems imbued with a violent 
charge of human passion in the best Van 
Gogh tradition (as modified by Kirchner). 


Consagra, Dorazio, Novelli, Perilli and 
Turcato 

In his presentation of a selection of paint- 
ings by Dorazio, Perilli, Novelli and Turcato, 
together with a few bronzes by Consagra 
at the Galleria Odyssia, Giulio C. Argan 
states that these five artists “are not mem- 
bers of a group and have no aims in com- 
mon”, but that “they are attempting to 
extricate themselves from a situation” (the 
ever schematic formalism of action paint- 
ing) by moving towards the investigation 
of that which is continuous. 

If one considers that unease which has 
characterized the art of the younger Italian 
painters and sculptors during the past year 
or so, it must be admitted that Argan’s 
interpretation, here roughly outlined, is 
most pertinent. In this particular case, how- 
ever, it has the defect of not being con- 
cretely substantiated by the work of the 
five artists in question. It remains a work- 
ing proposition ably, but abstractly, applied 
to a group of extremely heterogeneous 
individualities. And it is curious, further- 
more, that a critical hypothesis such as 
Argan’s, which postulates motion and 
evokes an art contained by the “moulding 
forces” of reality and, therefore, charged 
with metamorphic tensions, should be ap- 
plied to a group of artists whose common 
characteristic would seem rather to be im- 
mobility and, in some cases, even the crys- 
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tallization of sentiment. If one takes, for 
example, the work of Perilli—and his paint- 
ing has continuously improved in a quali- 
tative sense these past two years—one 
cannot but note that its graffiti are neutral- 
ized by a sort of narcissistic fixity. Nor can 
it be said that the mechanically brilliant, 
petrified textures of Dorazio offer anything 
which resembles a continuum. And even 
the sculpture of Consagra, which at first 
sight might seem to confirm Argan’s theory 
(and particular note should be made of 
“The Oracle of the Chelsea Hotel”), is 
stamped at its best by a vertical tension, 
a sort of composition without rhythm, which 
is the negation of that which Argan defines 
as the “absolute reversibility of the volume 
in the plane and of the plane in the vol- 


” 


ume . 


Felipe Orlando 

The discretion in the work of Felipe Or- 
lando—Cuban painter highly esteemed by 
Tamayo—has a rather captivating old fash- 
joned quality. Critics of his work speak 
of equilibrium. And, in truth, his curious 
structures, of post-cubist crigin nourished 
by a subterranean surrealist vein, emerge 
with delicate and harmonious precision 
from a prismatic, semi-nocturnal space of 
extraordinary tonal refinement. 


Perilli: Una parabola sociologica. 1960. 


Felipe Orlando: Mediaeval Spirit. 1960 
(Galleria Schneider) 


Consagra: Oracle of the Chelsea Hotel. 1960. 
Bronze. 125 X 115 cm. 


Kounellis, Scarpitta and Twombly 


Twombly’s latest canvases, which have 
been on view at the Galleria La Tartaruga, 
together with works by Scarpitta and Kou- 
nellis, confirm that the neo-dadaism of this 
artist and his followers was born not merely 
from a desire to assume a polemical pos- 
ition vis-a-vis the manneristic excesses of 
action painting but was intended instead 
as a substantial contribution to nonsense, 
or as an inoffensive parody of communic- 


Appel: Painting. July 1959. (Galleria La Medusa) 
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(Galleria Schneider) Gastone Novelli: Il Sala del Museo. 1960. (Galleria Odyssia) 
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Piero Dorazio: Illusione di avere. 1960. 


ation in general. This is confirmed, more- 
over, externally, by the secession taking 
place in the Roman neo-dada group now 
that such terms as “engagement” and 
“value” are again having a certain vogue. 
Painters like Perilli and Novelli (those most 
influenced by Twombly’s suggestions) are 
making an effort to situate themselves 
within a trend which, in a certain sense, 
may be described as a search for per- 
spective. 


Raul: Pittura. 1960. (Galleria Numero, Rome and 
Florence) 


Agaoglu: Pittura 5, 1961. (Galleria Numero) 


Raul and Agaoglu 


There is an element that Raul (born Raul 
Cancio Nocedo, Havana 1936) and Agaoglu 
(born in Istanbul, 1934) have in common, | 
believe, and that is an analogous archaic 
and earthy sensitivity. The many and varied 
materials used by Agaoglu create a sort 
of “existentialist geology” and are remi- 
niscent both in quality and in their sharp 
reddish-yellow tones to the desert. The 
impression the painter leaves on them 
makes one think at times of the upheaval 
caused by the first shock of an earthquake 
and at other times of a mountainous area 
of the moon seen through a telescope. 
The many and varied materials employed 
by Raul, on the contrary, are rich in dark, 
orgiastic colours. There is something of a 
tropical or nocturnal Klee in this young 
painter and architect, and a similar need 
to harmonise the abstract with the con- 
crete, the geometric-symbolic with the 
material. In addition, one finds in his work 
a detachment, a contemplative felicity, 
which, in the friction and uproar of con- 
temporary art, appears as a rare and even 
a-historical state of grace. 

(Galleria Numero) 


Carla Accardi 

Here is a typically graphic phenomenon of 
relational character, and in this respect 
Carla Accardi may claim priority with re- 
spect to certain recent tendencies in Italian 
painting. Nevertheless, with a slight (neg- 
ative) change of accent one may make use 
»f the words of Roland Barthes describing 


Paintings by Melehi, Nuvolo and Samona at the Galleria Trastevere. 


Carla Accardi: Bianco chiuso. 1960. 213 x 154 cm. 
(Galleria La Salita) 


classical language and say that the con- 
tinuity of her work subsists in “elements 
whose density is uniform and subjected to 
identical emotional pressure, which inhibits 
any tendency towards individual meaning 
though there may always be the spon- 
taneity of the new discovery”. 

(Galleria La Salita) 


Bendini: Pittura. 1960. 200x130cm. (Galleria I’Attico) 


Bendini 
According to contemporary convention, 
Vasco Bendini is regarded as one of the 
most difficult young Italian painters. One 
can quite honestly dislike his bituminous 
style, with its murky tones that seek to 
obscure the display of entrails, but one 
cannot deny that few painters present 
themselves with such an immediately sens- 
ed peevishness, such querulousness, with 
such an honest ingenuousness, pathetically 
embittered by contradictory impulses which 
cannot possibly be amalgamated in any 
sort of organic structure or relationship. 
(L’Attico) 


Samona, Melehi and Nuvolo 
The mutaticn in the ethos which character- 
ized the art of the last decade may be in- 
dicated perhaps in one of the paths being 
followed by such painters as MarioSamona 
or Mohammed Melehi. This statement, how- 
ever, is not intended as a prophecy. Per- 
haps it would be better, therefore, to limit 
curselves to observing that the artistic 
climate in which these paintings are created 
seems completely and tranquilly to ignore 
the echoes, even, of the earlier tempests. 
There is a new climate here, or if you wish, 
a new ethos, which for some time now has 
been ever more widely supported. 
Besides Samona and Melehi, one can men- 
tion other names: John Hoyland, Bernard 
Cohen, William Turnbull and Marc Vaux. 
These are, for the most part, artists in their 
thirties. The men of the preceding gener- 
ation—the artists linked to the ethos of the 
“informel”—have undertaken, or the best 
of them have, a sort of “criticism within the 
system”, with the aim of escaping from it. 
The efforts to provide a theoretical basis 
for a “painting of relationships” or a “search 
fer the continuous” are in Italy two of the 
most interesting aspects of this endeavour. 
The generation of artists of about thirty—if 
one may use this rcugh method of group- 
ing—seems on the other hand to be, in 
many instances, totally unconcerned with— 
| do not wish to say, superior to—these 
problems. The art of the younger group 
seems to be moving on firm ground which 
has been cleared of all mines. It is ground 
that to some may look a bit too smooth, 
too predictable, but it is most probably 
the ground on which the significant artists 
of the next few years will be moving. 
(Galleria Trastevere) 
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lorenzo Guerrini 


Lorenzo Guerrini’s career has been quite 
unusual. Having begun his artistic activity 
as a sculptor, working chiefly with various 
types of relief, and as an engraver of 
medals, he forsook these activities at a 
certain point, even though they offered a 
guarantee of success, and around 1952 be- 
gan to create a series of medallions which 
he called “plastic imprints”. These pieces 
were particularly characterized by a power- 
ful, plastic-structural simplification and they 
proved to be the forerunners of the large 
blocks which the artist has been sculptur- 
ing since 1954. 
The critics have often described these re- 
cent works of Guerrini in such terms as 
archaic and monumentally primitive. But 
this seems to me to be a rather super- 
ficial judgement. It is true that the artist 
does at times let himself be seduced by 
such temptations. But it happens rarely 
and, when it does, it is exactly at that 
point that Guerrini places his characteristic 
power in jeopardy. At their best his works 
display quite simply a vital propensity to 
occupy space in a solid fashion, a tenden- 
tially organic articulation, and a rugged, 
scabrous treatment of surface. Guerrini 
treats the surface of his stone as if it was 
a paving block, but the blows of his chisel 
are refined as well as energetic. It is a 
treatment which does not attempt to dis- 
guise the quality of the stone but tends, 
instead, to exalt its functional value and 
presupposes its possible use for construct- 
ional purposes. Thus the artist often suc- 
ceeds in proving in an unusually powerful 
fashion the oid, but fundamental, postulate 
of Frank Lloyd Wright that “each and every 
material has its own message and, for the 
creative artist, its own poetry”. This suc- 
cess, it is clear, is achieved not in a generic- 
ally poetic-materialistic sense—contempo- 
rary art has submerged us in a flood of 
refined contrivances typical of such theo- 
ries—but in the sense specifically indicated 
by Wright which may be defined as the 
integration of the nature of the material 
with its possible constructional function at 
& high level of poetic tension. The plastic 
power of Guerrini thus becomes a “utiliz- 
able” power and not just a mythical, ab- 
stract tension. But if one insists on using 
the term myth, one must speak of a com- 
pletely modern myth which is strongly 
pragmatic and supported by an awareness 
of the importance of “handicraft” in the 
classical sense of the word. 

(Galleria Pogliani) 


Nobuya Abe: Things that are and things that are not. 
(From the artist's recent exhibition at the Galleria 
Alibert, Rome. Photo courtesy Tokyo Gallery, Tokyo ) 
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Guerrini: Uomo e macchina orizzontale. 1960. Length 180 cm. (Galleria Pogliani) 


Renato Birolli 


A series of works of Birolli dating from 
1946 to 1958 and drawn for the most part 
from the Cavellini Collection in Brescia 
were presented to the public in a retro- 
spective exhibition at the Alibert Gallery. 
In his introductory notes Enrico Crispolti 
mentions the cultural crisis in which the 
deceased artist was immersed and links 
his name to that of Cesare Pavese. The 
drama of Birolli’s life was analogous to 
that of the writer, who committed suicide 
more than a decade ago, and was caused 
by a conflict between a very powerful 
ethical-political commitment and an abso- 
lute insistence on the right of the artist to 
be completely autonomous and free in his 
investigations. 

Someone has written recently that the pre- 
sence in Italy of two million unemployed 
workers makes freedom of thought impos- 
sible. Taken in and of itself this phrase has 
little symptomatic value. But it does, how- 
ever, reflect rather well the condition of the 
least superficial representatives of Italian 
culture who, as a reaction to the obsession 
with a long rhetorical and meretricious tra- 
dition, become politically conscious to the 
point of falling into a type of intellectual 
confinement which, whilst contrary to that 
which existed previously, is equally para- 
lyzing. Although he based his work on a 
generous faith in the collective function of 
art, Birolli was one of the few painters who 
did not wish to resolve the contradiction— 
which endangered his own autonomy— 
between this myth and the liberty of the 
artist. If he had grave weaknesses as an 
artist—and this exhibition confirmed them 
once again—his personality, as Crispolti 
wrote, “appears ever more clearly as one 
of the most truly representative of a culture 
which is still largely ours and which grew 
up in the two decades that preceded and 
followed the Second World War”. 


Guerrini: Grande immagine. 1960. Height 190 cm. 


Mauri: 
York. 
Whitn 


N ew York Notes Dore Ashton and Roland F. Pease, Jr. 


Maurice Prendergast 

Boston, where Maurice Prendergast lived 
all but twelve years of his life, awakened 
tardily to his amiable, unassuming charm. 
The painstaking retrospective recently 
shown at the Whitney did originate in 
Boston where it was ritualistically offered 
to History as mollification for Boston’s neg- 
lect during Prendergast'’s lifetime. 
Prendergast’s position in American art his- 
tory—and he should only be evaluated 
within the American context for his deve- 
lopment of Post-impressionist principles 
was eccentric and basically minor—is 
unique. He was the first to bring home 
fin-de-siécle ideas from Paris and the first 
to apply them. But he fell between stools. 
While Americans at the turn of the century 
were just getting used to Impressionism, 
he was advocating Post-Iimpressionism. 
Shortly after, the most avant-garde group 
of the day, The Eight, to which he belong- 
ed, caused a stir. But again, Prendergast 
was ahead, and was unceremoniously cast 
to one side by critics and public alike. By 
the time the 1913 Armory Show came to his 
rescue, he was already nearing the end of 
his career. 

He came from a poor family and had been 
a Sunday painter for years before he was 
able to scrape up enough money to go to 
Paris in 1891. He was thirty years old when 
he entered the Académie Julien, where he 
painted for three years. 

Shortly before, the Académie had been 
rocked by Paul Sérusier’s transmission of 
Gauguin’s anti-impressionist dicta. Maurice 
Denis had just written his paraphrase of 
Gauguin’s pronouncement: a picture, be- 
fore being a battle horse, a nude woman 
or an anecdote, is essentially a plane sur- 
face covered with colour and assembled 
in a certain order. Painters must avoid both 
“literary affectation” and “naturalistic neg- 
ation”. 

These disquieting ideas, together with the 
modified program of the Nabis, impressed 
Prendergast profoundly. Until his death in 
1924, he continued to work out the ideas 
he had assimilated during his brief sojourn 
in Paris. 

Modest and persistent, Prendergast reiter- 
ated simple motifs: women and children 
by the seaside, often arranged in frieze- 
like attitudes, animals, balloons, parasols 
and sailboats. By enlarging the single 
stroke, somewhat in the manner of Signac, 
Prendergast developed a style of small 
accents built up tectonically to create a 
rhythm independent of the curving mauve 
outlines with which he defined his figures. 
The tapestried effect eventually brought 
him to a kind of allover conception that 
very nearly leaped to the stage at which 
Mark Tobey began. 


Maurice Prendergast: May Day, Central Park, New 
York. Ca. 1901. Pencil and watercolour. Collection 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 


Prendergast: Revere Beach. 1896. Pencil and water- 
colour. Collection City Art Museum, St.Louis . 


Prendergast: The Cove. 1916. Oil on canvas. 28 x 49 
inches. Collection Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 
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Saura: Crucifixion. 


Probably because he was isolated and out- 
side the mainstream of continental theory, 
Prendergast’s oils are quaint and charming, 
but limited. His watercolours, on the other 
hand, were for him a natural, vivid, ex- 
perimental means and they remain his most 
important contribution. Certain of them, 
marked in brickwork patterns of rectangular 
strokes, recall Paul Klee, while others verge 
on an exaggerated and thoroughly con- 
temporary kind of Fauvist expressionism. 

D.A. 


Antonio Saura 

The turmoil that marked Antonio Saura’s 
last exhibition has subsided. It is replaced 
with a determined, tragi-comic tone that is 
sobered and rigorous. This thirty-year-old 
Spanish painter—certainly the most gifted 
of his generation—has vacillated between 
savage figurative elements as exemplified 
by the Cobra group and swinging, dynamic 
abstract-expressionism from America, for a 
long time. His current show at the Pierre 
Matisse Gallery indicates that he has opted 
for expressionist symbolism, and | think it 
suits him well. 


Antonio Saura: Crucifixion (Tryptich). 1960. Oil on 
canvas. 77 X 187 inches. (Matisse Gallery, New York) 
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Saura shows small oblong portraits, larger 
primitivistic figures (long probosces and 
squared teeth reminiscent of African masks) 
and Crucifixions. They hold to the austere 
palette he prefers: blacks, grays and ochers. 
But they are painted far less casually. It 
seems as though the need to evoke a 
symbol has disciplined Saura’s eye and 
forced him to define form and space. This 
is true particularly in the details of the 
many “poupés” he has sketched. 

It must be said that Saura shows evidence 
of having had a long, attentive inner dis- 
course with Picasso (he takes on the double 
profile, and the angular and triangular 
linearism especially). But it is all to the 
good. Picasso is still the best teacher, and 
from the elements he has assimilated of 
the maitre, Saura makes convincing paint- 
ings. D.A 


James Grant 

James Grant's show of abstract oils and 
collages at Grand Central Moderns is a 
mishmash. This young Californian has the 
house-painterly qualities, the bold line 
slapped on vigorously, the variety of 
strokes (circles, triangles, bars, curlicues), 
the exuberant colours of the master de 
Kooning and countless of his abstract ex- 
pressionist proselytes—it’s all here, every- 
thing but the personality. R.F.P. Jr 


Julio Girona 

Moving from a curvilinear, brightly coloured 
style of organic abstraction Julio Girona at 
the Bertha Schaefer Gallery has come to 
the much-explored calligraphic sign written 
against cold, neutral space. He leaves be- 
hind the warm oranges and blues that 
used to give his painting their casual 
Southern grace. Now tangles of dark 
strokes bend from the crests of his com- 
positions, exploding into a grayed atmo- 
sphere. Girona’s sacrifice of warmth seems 
@ pity to me. The signs he paints lack 
grandeur; the space they inhabit lacks 
depth. D.A 


Angelo di Benedetto 

In his first one-man show since 1941 at the 
Bianchini Gallery, Angelo di Benedetto ex- 
hibits abstractions of symbolic intent. He 
favors swirling circular compositions sliced 
through with angular shapes. A white light 
often comes from the center behind the 
foreplane. Suns, planets and wombs are 
suggested by the enclosing circular lines. 
But the paintings are marred by insensitive 
blacks and poor relationships between 
greens, pinks and reds used in subsidiary 
forms. D. A. 


Roger Barr 


Roger Barr's calico collages at the Fein- 
garten Galleries spread to very large di- 
mensions but remain trifling essays in 
colour and texture. Taking large swatches 
of stuffs, often in brilliant colour, Barr ar- 
ranges them in crowded patterns. The 
precise space so necessary to the collage 
escapes Barr whose juxtapositions are flat 
and whose colours are chosen more for 
immediate prettiness than for their mutual 
relationships. D. A. 


Hubert Long 


Polished-up twigs and driftwood are Hubert 
Long’s materials. He fits them together like 
a jeweler, sometimes even using the jew- 
eler’s eyes and screws. His hanging pieces 
with their bonelike twigs suspended from 
one another are pleasant enough, but the 
other constructions in his Stuttman Gallery 
show, pretentiously titled to suggest tem- 
ples and mysteries, are petty in their ac- 
cumlation of many small forms. D.A. 
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James Grant: Collage 4. (Grand Central Moderns) 


Julio Girona: To Garcia-Lorca. 1960. 60/« x 68 inches. 
(Bertha Schaefer) 


Roger Barr: Paysage bleu. (Feingarten Galleries) 


Hubert Long. (Esther Stuttman Gallery) 


Primitive and Ancient Art 


A fresco fragment—unduly large—from Teo- 
tihuacan is the outstanding item in this 
carefully selected exhibition of antiquities. 
The original colours—warm Pompeian reds 
and blue-greens—are still preserved within 
the outlines of the stylized plumed-serpent 
image. Other notable pieces include an 
exceptionally large, firmly modeled Totonac 
figure, a Baluba ritual mask and a splendid 
Etruscan vessel.(Judith Small Gallery) p. a. 


Re ai ra 
Standing Figure. Classic Totonac Culture, from Vera 
Cruz, Mexico. Terra cotta. Height 48 inches. (Judith 
Small) 


— 
William Brown 


When William Brown enters the picture, the 
world stops. A naked man in loin cloth 
pauses at the edge of a cliff; his eyes 
hollow, arms hanging limp; his horse, on a 
hillock, raises its head. The ears of man 
and animal are cocked, sensing incipient 
danger. Below, the sea pounds and stret- 
ches illimitably to a distant sky. In other 
expressionist paintings, worked in fauve 
colours and brash strokes, Brown seems an 
intruder—in “The Garden”, chairs are empty, 
the table bare, the hostess blank, her 
guests late. A rider has mounted’ “White 
Stallion”, poised for flight, about to jab 
spurs after some final word from shadowy 
figures around the country house’s veranda. 
“The Arrival” shows two featureless com- 
panions, hands clasped, faces anxious, 
nervously braced for the inevitable. “Pic- 
nic” is anything but a sunny idyll: her eye 
is circled purple, the cheek orange, the 
body lumpish; his face is green, horrific, 
he must be a convict. An unconcerned 
horse tactfully avoids noticing human ten- 
sion, drinking in gulps from the nearby 
stream of pistachio lava, as the Illinois-born 
and California-bred artist records the mo- 
ment. Brown's first one-man show in New 
York, at the Barone Gallery. R. F. P. Jr. 


William Brown: Bather, Horse, and Rock. 
(Barone Gallery) 


Martin Barré: Untitled painting. 1958. 
(Lefebre Gallery) 


Martin Barré 
In his first New York exhibition, at the 
Lefebre Gallery, Martin Barré exhibited 
paintings of several years, allowing New 
Yorkers to grasp this conscientious painter's 
turnings in his absolutist quest. 
His quiet earlier canvases, with their small 
tiered shapes moving in isolated channels 
through white and neutral spaces, juggle 
the problems of negative and positive 
space effectively. Shortly after, the effect 
of aerial-view landscape disappears. Barré’s 
pictorial choices eliminate reference to 
real space. He tries larger forms, more 
jagged shapes, and lets them erupt through 
the neutral atmosphere dynamically. 
Finally, he abandons the small quiescent 
elements so carefully painted and so ele- 
gant, and sets off in another direction: He 
adopts the ropey linear technique (seen 
altogether too often | think) in which 
streamers of coloured line swing against 
white backdrops forming trapezes and 
banners in the most rudimentary forms. 
This ultimate simplification may satisfy 
Barré’s intellectual preoccupation with the 
purist theory of Malevitch, but surely it can 
not long hold his painterly hand in check. 
D. A. 


Maurice Sievan: Zooboras. 1960. Oil on canvas. 69'/2 
x 89 inches. (Albert Landry Galleries) 


Maurice Sievan 


A mature painter who came late to abstract 
means, Maurice Sievan in his exhibition at 
the Landry Gallery proved that his journey 
was well worth the time it took. 

He offers large, resonant abstractions that 
in their sweeping undulations and their 
dark harmonies are full, romantic state- 
ments. He is an able painter and has built 
up mirror-like surfaces of great beauty. 
Within the darkling depths of his com- 
positions, Sievan suggests looming shapes, 
but they are never more than suggested. 
Waves and crests and shadows and thighs 
and buttocks melt together in his images 
toward an elemental whole. D. A. 


William Brice 

It is disconcerting to see an exhibition fall 
so sharply into two levels. William Brice’s 
show of figure paintings and drawings at 


the Allan Gallery divides off into hesitant, 


incomplete oil sketches of lovers, and em- 
phatic, precisely defined charcoal and 
pencil drawings that far outweigh the oils. 


Where the twining-lovers theme seems to 


embarrass him in paint, it inspires him in 
pencil. Each form is defined. Each line falls 
inte place, with a wiry directness | can 
cnly compare with Egon Schiele’s line. 
Figures sprawl in the indeterminate, bone- 
dry landscape familiar from Brice’s previous 
werk, and occasionally their limbs seem 
to metamorphose into the vegetal and tree 
forms he has so long studied. Where in the 
paintings Brice cannot bring himself to give 
ultimate definition to the shapes of each 
body (even within the terms of ambiguity 
which he poses in the Venetian 18th-cen- 
tury-like studies) in the drawings he suc- 
ceeds admirably. D. A. 


“sab \ 


William Brice: Two Figures No. 5. 1960. Carbon pencil. 
25 x 19 inches. (The Alan Gallery) 


Antonio Lago 

Billowing forms, like clouds in 17th-century 
ceiling decorations, dominate Antonio 
Lago’s recent abstractions at the Royal 
S. Marks Gallery. A Spanish painter living 
in Paris, Lago uses gentle tonalities and a 
loose, S-curving stroke to suggest the neb- 
ulous recessions in his paintings. D. A. 


Antonio Lago: Untitled painting. 1960. 46 x 35 inches. 
(Royal S. Marks) 


Chez Duveen 

That pair of English ladies who, while wan- 
dering through Versailles, were seized with 
the notion of being hurled back in time a 
century or so, a case celebrated in occult 
circles, would feel perfectly comfortable at 
Duveen’s. It has created a special room, 
entitled “The Age of Louis XIV”, tying in 
with the Metropolitan Museum’s concurrent 
tribute to the Splendid Era. A pair of 
Bernini bronzes, representing Apollo and 
Daphne, Pluto and Prosperine, are all grace, 
supple motion, and elegance. Louis XIV 
side tables and consoles lend refinement. 
The oil portraits include Nicolas de Lar- 
gilliére’s study of the sculptor Pierre Le- 
pautre (1689); another, of the Marquis 
d’Havrincourt. Rigaud’s oil portrait of Noél 
Bouton is a brilliant character study em- 
bellished in delicious period furbelows. 
Oudry’s painting of the Duchesse de Choi- 
seul, play-acting as Diana the huntress, is 
blithely insouciant. Preceding this show at 
Duveen’s was the exhibition of a Gothic 
tapestry, woven about 1515 in wool, gold 
and silk thread, after a cartoon by Jan Van 
Eyck. Called “The Three Marys”, the vast 
Flemish work represents the Madonna and 
Child enthroned, with Mary Cleophas and 
Mary Salome attendant, plus a chorus of 
angels. Signed Mander, this is one of the 
so-designated “Spanish Tapestries”, the first 
of which was made for the Spanish mon- 
archy under King Philip |. R.F.P. Jr. 


The Three Marys. A Gothic Tapestry of 1515. (Duveen Brothers, Inc.) 
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Hennessy 

Purcell’s “Trumpets Volontary” would be 
fine accompanying fanfare at an exhibition 
of Timothy Hennessy’s banners. Huge ab- 
stract flags, shown at the Tibor de Nagy 
Gallery, fluttered from staffs. All that was 
missing was a processional march blared 
by horns to inspire the proper medieval 
note of pageantry. Hennessy’s creations 
are elegant. His materials are certainly not: 
awning canvas, nylon and housepaint. A 
Wheel of Life is often the motif, giant cart- 
wheels splotched on with radiating spokes, 
linear extensions shooting outward from 
the hub in cross-hatchings to the edges. 
Some of the pennants (or tapestries, or 
wail-paintings, or whatever) are stitched 
with, say, a huge red circle super-imposed 
mid-center, a la Jasper Johns; but there 
the target similarity ends. “A Symboi for a 
new religion” indicates the tone, as does 
Rimbaud’s vision of the flags of ecstacy. 
Some drip from poles in giant glory scrolls, 
some stretch wrinkle-free over strips, some 
of Hennessy’s innovations would be good 
rugs, some splendid throws. They have all 
been created within the past year in Venice 
and the beauty of that Italian city’s aura is 
deeply felt. Here is the transmuted spirit- 
uality, theatricality and stylized Byzantine 
charm. If asked what all this means, it 
would be hard to label patly Hennessy’s 
quality; whatever it means, the terms are 
mystical, ethereal, affirmative. Of Irish des- 
cent, a native San Franciscan, and Venetian 
by adoption: these international strains 
spell sophistication and Hennessy’s magic 
is a welcome contribution to the New York 
scene, utterly removed from the artist's 
previous work. R.F.P. Jr 


Franz Kline 


In 1940 Franz Kline tossed off some bar 
room paintings, expressly for the Bleecker 
Street Tavern. A friend who ran the joint 
paid Kline five dollars a panel, quite a 
contrast to his valued eminence today in 
the hierarchy of American abstract express- 
ionism. It is idle to speculate on why faded 
curios from the forgotten past so titillate 
the avid public. If one searches for early 
evidences of Kline’s now-familiar black and 
white thrusts, one will be disappointed 
unless a singing waiter balancing a tray is 
turned upside-down to resemble the Kline 
obsession. This rampageous tavern crawls 
with dancing girls, apache dancers, circus 
performers, keenly observed in orange 
spotlights and the hot, sweaty, beery atmo- 
sphere—it is expressionism ordinaire, the 
bearded artist himself gliding across one 
pene! with a wistful partner in a touching 
Valse Triste. (Collector's Gallery) e.F.p. ir 


Gerson Lieber 

The first one-man print exhibition of Ger- 
son Lieber’s work was held at the A.A.A. 
Gallery—etchings, engravings, lithographs. 
Conventional views of the country—stroll- 
ing in fields of purple heather, brambles, 
wild flowers, beach grasses, a salt marsh, 
rendered in seasonal varieties of green, 
tawny yellows, reds and snowwhite; and 
of the city, exactingly executed—Brooklyn, 
the East River, the El, oil tanks, a pawn shop. 


Gerson Leiber: Brambles. Etching 
(Associated American Artists) 


Timothy Hennessy: Blue Symbol. 1960. Oil. 90 x 80 inches. (Tibor de Nagy Gallery) 


Franz Kline: Self Portrait and Interior of Bleecker 
Street Tavern. Bar room painting. 1940. (Collectors 
Gallery) 


Soutine: Flowers in Vase. 1929. Oil on canvas. 
21 X 14'/2 inches. (Findlay Galleries) 


Robert Goodman 

It is conceivable that insects and birds 
once ruled the earth, before the animal 
took over; it is perfectly conceivable that 
insects and birds will rule again if the brief 
candle of humanity goes out. Robert Good- 
man’s watercolours and inks at the Castel- 
lane Gallery support this theory. His poetic 
semi-abstract view of that day emphasizes 
flight, an aerial characteristic of superiority 
so wondrously refined in all winged forms, 
so incomprehensible to the earthbound. 
Goodman sketches a strutting bird, a night 
moth, a bumble bee, nervous twittering 
creatures that battle elemental odds— 
storms, the sea, the dark sun and high 
mountains and a moon controlling the 
tides—adjusted to their complex society, 
inscrutable to humans, awaiting its triumphal 
turn. R. F. P. Jr. 


Robert Goodman: Strutting Bird. Watercolour. 
(Castellane Gallery) 


Findlay: French Masters 

Masters of the French school were impress- 
ively displayed at Findlay. A rare view was 
Bonnard’s “Les Enfants au Jardin”, his neph- 
ews cavorting in the summary garden of 
Clos, the family property of Bonnard’s par- 
ents, around 1903. Interestingly, the family 
basset hound, Fosholl, was painted in twice 
by Bonnard. Another beauty was Soutine’s 
1929 “Flowers in Vase”, green gladioli blos- 
soms, convoluted and writhing at the ter- 
minais of bottle-green stalks. A 1908 Mon- 
drian oil, the petit “Roses de Noél”, coun- 
terbalances benevolently Soutine’s tortured 
fleurs du mal. Also shown, among others, 
were a typical Utrillo street scene, a Dufy 
waterfront, Braque, Vuillard, Sisley, Segon- 
zac, Valtat. R.F.P. Jr 


Manmohan Samant: Painting. 1960. 40 x 48 inches. 
(World House Galleries) 


Samant 

Manmohan Samant is an Indian having his 
first one-man show in New York at World 
House Galleries. Large canvases of rough 
textures, bringing to mind Dubuffet’s com- 
plex surfaces, Torres-Garcia’s symbolic lost 
language, and graffiti unearthed in dank 
Egyptian tombs; the colours are muted 
browns and grays and redly unpleasant 
murk. Also at World House, concurrently, 
the display of 1960 Venice Biennale prize 
winners, notably Alberto Burri, Luis Feito, 
Franz Kline, Henri Michaux and Jannis Spy- 
ropoulos. R. F. P. Jr. 


Jannis Spyropoulos: Monday Morning, 1959. 623/s x 
86'/: inches. (World House Galleries) 


Dickinson 

The Edwin Dickinson Retrospective at the 
Graham Gallery was one of the year’s 
stand-out shows in New York. Born nearly 
70 years ago, Dickinson has not been shown 
here for 10 years and Graham, performing 
a museum’s service, displayed about 70 per 
cent of his output. The earliest work, a 1914 
expressionist self-portrait, is modern en- 
ough in technique and feel to please any 
abstract expressionist. The show is slightly 
schizo—there are the painstaking master- 
works, huge, eerie, surrealist; and the anti- 
master works, quick inward-eye views of 
chairs, other household objects, seascapes. 
In the master category, draperies flow, 
weird moods obfuscate, chiaroscuro pre- 
dominates, and Freudian’ implications 
abound. Particularly true of the “Fossil 
Hunters”, wherein bodies lie in a comatose 
state, adrift in a limbo of memories and 
regrets; and in “Composition With Still 
Life’, a sensual thanatopsis to Death and 
Destruction, Lost Love, Shattered Hopes, 
Broken Dreams, Hearts and Flowers, all 
somehow free of gross sentimentality. The 
less pretentious Dickinson finds him with 
his shrewd eye up close to whatever ob- 
ject he beholds, shutting out all round- 
about references: thus, looking out a window 
becomes a crossbar vision of mystical 
heavens; an upturned chair converts to a 
man-made perversion of utility; the woods 
and rocks and homey scenes come to the 
viewer fresh, immediate, alive, as per- 
ceived through the visual sensibilities of 
madmen and children and poets. er. F. p. Jr. 


Dickinson: Composition with Still Life. 1933-37. Oilon 
canvas. 97 X 773/s in. Collection Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. (Graham Gallery) 


Dickinson: Rock, Cape Cod. 1950. Oil on masonite. 
15 X 12 inches. 


Ed Corbett 

Distant horizons and tundra-like expanses 
continue to stir Ed Corbett whose romantic 
imagination runs to the infinite in much the 
same way the imagination of the 19th- 
century romantic poet fled to uninterrupted 
wildernesses and galaxies. 

His recent paintings at the Borgenicht Gal- 
lery were largely horizontal landscapes, 
often referring to the New England coast. 
Corbett still paints with thin layers of col- 
our, stretching out milky skies in taut 
screens, and laying broad bars of somber 
colour beneath to indicate earth and its 
seamed, aged character. 

But a subtle change has occurred. The earth 
is no longer cracked like a dry salt-marsh, 
and the horizon no longer edged with hard 
light. Instead, Corbett has observed minute 
phenomena of light. He has brought sky 
and earth together in the most delicate of 
lines, broken by light and air waves. The 
loneliness and melancholy these expanses 
produce in Corbett are convincingly ex- 
pressed. D.A. 


Edward Corbett: Provincetown No. 7. 1959. Oil. 40 x 
60 inches. (Borgenicht Gallery) 


Henry Pearson: Ozymandias. 1960. 
Oil. 84 x 34 inches. 
(Stephen Radich Gallery) 


Henry Pearson 

Henry Pearson is a versatile purist whose 
canvases at the Stephen Radich Gallery 
range in colour from the deepest earth 
blacks to the palest, most evanescent dawn 
greens. His compositions, entirely recti- 
linear in scheme, gain depth and emotional 
quality through the delicacy and justness 
of his colour. Many of them are keyhole- 
like structures, with edges subtly alternated 
in order to produce the illusion of one 
plane sliding behind its contingent neigh- 
bor. He has a way of leaving off part of a 
border that brings the eye in a complex 
trajectory from within the composition to 
the adjacent wall. D. A. 


Halkin 

Theodore Halkin is an obscene talent, his 
surreal paintings and reliefs and sculpture 
at the Allan Frumkin Gallery obsessed and 
obsessive. Halkin’s first one-man show in 
New York covered works done in the past 
decade, and there will be some who may 
need ten more years before confronting 
another. Not that Halkin is not accom- 
plished; he iis, fiendishly so. But—well, 
take two typical paintings: “Profane Love” 
pictures a Neanderthal man clutching two 
naked babes, leering lewdly, their toes 
curled over cheery skulls. “Sacred Love”, 
its companion piece, depicts a lion propped 
on hind legs against an unhorsed Lady 
Godiva, in maniacal embrace, teeth aglitter, 
monstrously false. Or, the retiefs, of which 
the endlessly inventive Halkin never tires. 
(We do, perhaps.) One, “The Dream”, en- 
courages the corona-circled sun to stick 
out its moist tongue at the viewer, while 
Rabelesian nymphs ride wind-waves, bil- 
lowing throughout a sexually-maladjusted 
universe. “Angel” is the name of a Chas. 
Addams horror whose unpleasant tail drips 
between his legs, whose wings are not 
angelic but batty, and whose lungs and 
other organs are viewably limned as gar- 
goyles under the skin, the whole malform- 
ation topped by eight amusement park 
faces, the irresistable kind you long to 
throw baseballs at while doing the booths 
at Coney Island. Another target is “Valen- 
tine”, a creature of excruciatingly evil de- 
sign, one part dragon, another part reptile, 
whose bleeding heart seems, like most of 
Halkin’s art, meant for a poisoned dart to 
sink into. R.F.P. Jr. 
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Fried’s Finds 
Rose Fried’s Gallery presented a group of 
unheralded painters, a so-called “Discovery 
Show”—artists new to New York, even 
though long since discovered by their own 
countries in several instances. This inter- 
national cross-section introduced Americ- 
ans to the Bolivian, Maria Luisa Pacheco, 
vibrant and strong; Nina Tryggvadottir, an 
icelandic painter whose work appears in 
many European museums and collections; 
Tadé, Cracow-born painter whose metal 
strips on plaster are thoroughly individual, 
Tadé’s very own, strong as a constructivist’s; 
Greek-born Theo Hios, paintings that 
breathe blue, white, red of the sky, air, 
earth, a natural abstractionist; the Spaniard 
Peinado whose still life composition, frag- 
mented into familiar cubes, seemed fresh 
and curiously anything but dated; the Pole, 
Kracjberg, who achieves odd textures of 
greys working gulleys through blacks; the 
Frenchmen Clerc and Cammas; and Egyptian 
Carlo Zuares, represented by a colourful 
sunburst. Three Americans were other Fried 
discoveries—Miriam Bergman, in a haunting 
Frankenthaler mood; Nina Jacobson whose 
“Land Without Boundary” shimmers like a 
lake; and Raymond Hendler, immersed in 
his private discovery, splashing in bold 
seas where a purple kidney floats by an 
orange window. The sole Englishman, 
Charles Salisbury, painting in Mallorca, 
betrays his homeland ties in sedate green- 
ish hues. Apart from these 13 painters, a 
distinguished sculpture show included Du- 
champ-Villon, Gonzalez, and Hepworth. 
R.F.P. Jr. 


Berthommé-St. André 
Louis Berthommé-St. André is an academic 
painter (indeed, he is chief professor of 
art at the Academy Julian in Paris). His 
recent work, shown at the Juster Gallery, 
is, in the old-fashioned sense, realistic. He 
cherishes impressionist plein-air landscapes 
and seascapes, dotes on choking floral ar- 
rangements and fin de siécle ladies mak- 
ing their easeful toilette; all dressed up in 
brilliant fauve colours like some dowager 
at her mirror caking or cosmetics to con- 
ceal the ravages of time in fond hopes 
that the truth for a while longer won't show. 
R.F.P. Jr 


Radoczy 

Nudes with streaming hair were found ly- 
ing around the Parma Gallery, at an ex- 
hibition of Albert Radoczy’s paintings—a 
coffee-coloured demoiselle supine on straw, 
an orange odalisque dripping a wet mane, 
€@ green dish, a mauve one, a dusky one; 
the whole harem voluptuousiy naked as the 
day each was born save for scarlet hair, 
green hair, hair like autumn leaves aflame; 
their sultry eyes modelled on those South 
Sea Island natives of Gauguin’s; their feat- 
ures sketchy as a Vertés chic; their raison 
d‘étre seemingly to illustrate another in- 
stallment in next month's slick magazine 
adventure story, Noa-Noa. R. F. P. Jr. 


Radoczy: Painting. (Parma Gallery) 
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Glasco: The Family. 1960. Oil. 48 x 72 inches. 
(Catherine Viviano Gallery) 


Glasco 


Joseph Glasco’s abstract paintings are ex- 
tensions of cubism, geometric figures ren- 
dered in subtle off-tinges of musiard, arti- 
choke, cinnamon, pickle, chutney. The 
Oklahoma-born artist’s recent work at the 
Catherine Viviano Gallery often concent- 
rates on the human figure, fixed in mosaics, 
as a point of departure—a madonna, bride, 
family, bather, lovers, standing figure. His 
absorption in mass and angle is pointed 
up by several pieces of sculpture—a marble 
caress, an alabaster figure, a young lady. 
However, Glasco’s cubist compositions are 
infinitely more successful when not treat- 
ing bloodless humans inhumanely—“Land- 
scape” is seen from a low-flying plane, 
dusting crops, patches of earth below fly 
by, square and rectangular, semi-circular 
and L-shaped, grasses, clay, woods, arrayed 
below a strip of horizon; and, diametrically 
opposed, “The City”, a depeopled monu- 
ment of cement blocks, brownstones, pave- 
ments, traffic signals, and cold steps. 
R.F.P. Jr. 


Deitsch: some recent acquisitions 


The rage for German Expressionists in- 
creases. And not only in art: “The Three- 
penny Opera” now boasts a longer Broad- 
way run than “Oklahoma” and “My Fair 
Lady”. Does “Mack The Knife” mean some- 
thing pertinent to violence-ridden America, 
something akin to the explicitness of a 
tabloid murder? The Apri! show at the 
Peter Deitsch Gallery presents some lead- 
ers of this genre. Emil Nolde’s coloured 
lithograph, “Russin”, is an evil Asiatic lady 
capable of almost any enormity. A rare 
Kirchner print is “The Murderer’, a horri- 
fying scene straight out of Dostoevsky, and 
that bloody female nude, out cold, does 
not leave one’s memory willingly. There is 
a minor Nolde etching, “The Steamboat”, 
peaceful enough to look at on the river 
but undoubtedly full of cut-throats; and his 
“Three Kings”, where the trinity of dark 
human forms lurk under lavender skies. 
Otto Miller's woodcut, “Lonesome Woman”; 
an Emil Heckel etching; and Kirchner’s col- 
our lithograph, “The Dancer”, attract the 
knowing eye. One Nolde watercolour, “The 
Temple Watcher’, may be included in this 
print show—a carved, crowned figure 
stands guard, alone, perhaps in the forlorn 
Easter Islands, while the wind blows, ruff- 
ling the surrounding red blossoms and 
gigantic palm fronds. R. F. P. Jr. 


Leland Bell’s exhibition of recent oils at 
Zabriskie Gallery included familiar models 
used in the past—his family, himself, a 
standing nude, a seated woman, treated 
variously, repeatedly, semi-expressionist in 
a range of sizes. Alas, poor Yorick’s skull: 
it is introduced for the first time by Bell in 
a set of extraordinary studies—one is fram- 
ed in vernal daffodils, undoubtedly tossed 
aside by the gravediggers before Hamlet's 
and Horatio’s arrival. Bell could be called 
@ tour de force, his brushwork bravura, his 


Leland Bell: Three Nudes. 1958-60. Collection Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, purchase of the 
Longview Foundation. (Zabriskie Gallery) 


virtuosity vibrant. The nudes seem Rubensy- 
plush till, on closer inspection, their texture 
is discovered to be coarse and interest- 
ingly vulgar. The breath of life steams 
everywhere, especially in Bell’s burly self- 
portraits, the fierce individualist scowling, 
his features a painterly emblem of integrity 
defying cliques of abstraction. R.F. P. Jr. 


André Masson: Hommage au taureau. 1937. Oil. 
15 X 21'/2 inches. (Saidenberg Gallery) 


André Masson’s retrospective show, cover- 
ing the years 1924 to 1960, at the Saiden- 
berg Gallery, was presided over by his 
1945 ink wash self-portrait; graceful, psyche- 
absorbed, compelling. Masson's fertile in- 
ventiveness springs out of this assembled 
work on several illuminating levels: early 
cubist studies 4 la mode, as “Le dormeur” 
and “Nature morte a l’oiseau”; later sur- 
realist oils, very much his own brand, such 
as “Réve Taureaumachique” and “Hommage 
au Taureau”, both 1937, probing the bull- 
fighter’s (and bull’s) agony, his dread, ter- 
ror and bestial triumph; later pure abstract- 
ions—“Presto”, a 1957 oil crackling with 
white-and-orange squiggles; “Deux contre 
un”, a 1960 gouache that rollicks vivaciously 
in Miré-esque humor. A tempera, “La cité 
nocturne”, is an abstracted view of urban 
night life that comes close enough to ratio- 
nality to seem, in Masson’s transcendant 
art, not only self-contradictory but suspect. 

a7: me. 
Levine 


David Levine’s watercolours and drawings 
were used as illustrations for an article on 
Europe in the February 1961 ESQUIRE maga- 
zine—Rhine castles, Toledo and Madrid, 
Geneva, Venice, Amsterdam, London, Paris, 
Rome; the usual. Levine’s work, shown at 
Davis Gallery, is conventional, well-drawn 
and pleasant. Apart from the European tour 
Levine concentrates on Brooklyn scenes, 
people in cafeterias and bars, at play on 
beaches and at work in garment shops. 
Skillful, sentimental, salable. R. F. P. Jr. 


Halkir 
(Allan 


Halkin: Leda and Swan. 1960. 8 x 11 inches. 
(Allan Frumkin Gallery) 


Joan Brown 

Joan Brown is a 23-year-old San Franciscan 
whose show at Staempfli Gallery amply 
demonstrates that she can paint circles 
around many of her distaff elders and bet- 
ters. “Joan of Arc (at the battle)” is the 
exemplification of Miss Brown herself, girl 
crusader charging into hellfire on her ex- 
pressionist plug(ugly), equipped with an 
orange wig and a stout heart. In “Family 
Portrait’, Miss Brown takes a dim view of 
herself, fierce and Germanic, seated on a 
man’s knee (he shall be nameless, identifi- 
able in a Harry Truman sport shirt a la 
Miami Beach), and at their knees sits Bob, 
properly Bob Brown, the family dog. Bob 
is an ever-present white mutt. In “Gypsy 
Nativity”, a sunny rendering of the babe 
in manger, watched over by a swarthy cast 
of characters, there is Bob poking his snout 
in the straw. “Bob daydreaming” is the 
canine portrait to end all such. “Al Jolson’s 
Mammy” is a huge blackish canvas, streak- 
ed by yellow and orange and green slashes, 
centering on a huge pink semi-circle: the 
coon-shouter’s mouf maybe, in mid-song 
and mid-spotlight. Probably the most ac- 
complished abstract expression in the show 
is “Incidents at Easthampton”, a major work 
that embraces the sunny ardor as well as 
the silent heartache of that Long Island 
watering place. R. F. P. Jr. 


Alex Katz 


Alex Katz has filled his show at the Stable 
Gallery with so many interesting personal- 
ities, so much fresh observation, such verve 
and high-spirited colour that one departs 
exhilarated as if walking outdoors onto the 
refreshing cloud that follows a really good 
party. The attractive guests include the 
writers Edwin Denby and James Schuyler; 
the dancer Paul Taylor; a haunting double 
view of artist Robert Rauschenberg; the 
dealer Richard Bellamy and other assorted 
friends and family members. They are 
glimpsed indoors and out in the New Eng- 
land chartreuse countryside—in cow-strewn 
fields, near a cottage reflected in a sunny 
pond’s surface. One feels younger just 
looking at these oils; the subjects often 
look younger than they actually are, too; 
or maybe they just seem so at the mo- 
ment—everyone’s above par. “Cathy”, a 
creamy nude, enacts the savage voluptuary 
in a Rousseau rain-forest. “Two Windows” 
brings up comparison with Fairfield Porter 
but the key js different. This room invites 
one to come sit on the spartan chair at the 
desk, meditate and enjoy a quiet haven 
where the mood seems literary. R.F. P. Jr. 


Joan Brown: Studio 15. 1958. Oil on canvas. 77'/2 x 
85'/2 inches. (Staempfli Gallery) 


Alex Katz: Two Windows No. 2, 1960. Oil. 22 X 22 in. 
(Stable Gallery) 


Roy Moyer 

Roy Moyer is an intimate painter seeking 
key rhythms in his still-lifes and landscapes 
to suggest more than an apple, rose or 
pear. His cool paintings at the Contempo- 
raries Gallery, dominated by filmy whites 
and often complemented by pale blue- 
greens, are bound by undulating lines that 
move around his objects and beyond them. 
Moyer’s interest in “significant” forms of 
flowers and fruits recalls Marsden Hartley, 
and his insistent use of line welling out 
beyond the contours of forms in a strange 
way recalls Munch—though of course, Moyer 
is a subdued and :t times over-refined 
painter whose instincts are anything but 
expressionist. D.A. 


Roy Moyer: Painting. (The Contemporaries) 


Purdy 
Don Purdy is a self-taught realist whose 
rabbinical oil paintings at the Heller Gal- 
lery—Purdy’s. first one-man show in New 
York—are rather interesting and whose 
flower arrangements and landscapes are 
not. R. FP. Ir. 


Don Purdy: Landscape, Early Evening. 
(John Heller Gallery) 


Icarus and his father, escaping from prison 
with wings made of feathers, are caught 
in mid-air by Felix Pasilis but poor Icarus 
flew too close to the sun and got burnt— 
the feathers beat, a chaos of reds and 
yellows blinding vision, a panic of helpless 
colour and fury. Daedalus got away with 
it but the son went down into that body 
of water now suitably called Icarian. Pasilis’ 
abstract oil, entitled “And The Wax Wings 
Melted” is best-in-show at the Green Gal- 
lery, a display of work greatly different 
from the artist’s figurative paintings of a 
few years ago. “Rangoon Lady” is a tro- 
pical colourfest that unfortunately rather 
too much resembles the lady’s silk print 
on a sultry afternoon. “Safari” moves a lot 
but doesn’t seem to emerge from the forest. 
“Disease” is repellently gangrenous. 

R.F.P. Jr. 


Felix Pasilis: Calcutta. (Green Gallery) 


Tharrats 

The Spaniard, Joan Josep Tharrats, present- 
ed for the first time his volatile non- 
objective paintings and prints at the An- 
gelski Gallery. Tharrats is a prophet of 
doom. He sees clouds mushrooming every- 
where, gaseous vapors exploding, as in 
“Three Body Problem”, where an empty 
earth semi-circles the canvas base; a round 
moon is blackened, though still in orbit; 
and the eternal chain of explosions re- 
sound throughout space. And no one is left 
to hear the bombast. This Catalonian artist 
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Tharrats: Maculatura and collage. (Private collection, Zurich) 


sets off charges in whatever he touches. 
Black and white masses war with violet 
voids, lighting the sky on Judgment Day. 
All this should stagger the imagination but 
his colours and his technique are so austere 
that in the end one is emotionally un- 
touched. Like our attitude toward the 
bomb itself, one knows there is power and 
danger but it is still remote, not in our 
lives, happening to other people else- 
where. Apart from the paintings, Tharrats 
has invented what he calls maculaturas. 
This dizzifyingly complex process does 
boggle the mind but it remains cold, in- 
human, like those science articles you start 
to read conscientiously in the newspaper 
and know you should grasp, but simply 
cannot and give up. R.F.P. Jr 


Master Drawings 

Seiferheld Gallery's Old Master Drawings 
range from Fra Bartolommeo Della Porta’s 
“Young Tree in Foliage” to Turner's “Sail- 
boats and Fishermen on a Shallow Beach”, 
tracing the European tradition from early 
Renaissance to late 19th century, a diver- 
sified show of drawings that encompasses 
Constable, Van Dyck, Fragonard, Gains- 
borough, Jordaens, Oudry, Reynolds, Tin- 
toretto, Watteau. Prior to this, Seiferheld 
exhibited Bassano drawings, beginning 
with Francesco, the founder of the da Ponte 
clan from Bassano and stretching illustri- 
ously over almost 150 years of family paint- 
ing to Jacopo and his four sons—Francesco, 
Giovanni, Leandro, and Gerolamo.r. F. P. Jr 
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Tharrats: Three-Body Problem. 1961. 
(Angeleski Gallery) 


’.= - gi 
Parmagianino: Antique Heads. (Helene C. Seiferheld 
Gallery) 


Marcks: Girtelbinderin. 1958. Bronze. 54.5 cm. high. 
(Otto Gerson Gallery) 


Gerhard Marcks 
Judging by the statements Gerhard Marcks 
has made recently, he feels anxious and 
troubled, as though the world of nature so 
patent to him is no longer visible to any- 
one else. His recent work exhibited at the 
Otto Gerson Gallery is indeed bluntly, 
defiantly naturalistic. 
What is one to make of the “Bremer Stadt- 
musikanten”, a frontal monument depicting 
a fable which Marcks has rendered in its 
most obvious form? This pyramid of ani- 
mals—burro, dog, cat and rooster one as- 
tride the other—is modeled in coy, almost 
Disney-like clichés, having none of the 
spare graceful qualities that used to dis- 
tinguish this German sculptor’s work. 
Earlier animal sculptures such as “Angry 
Mare 1942” still show sculptural intensity 
in the turn of the body, the diagonal 
movements, the full forms. But the most 
recent animal studies are thickened and 
static. 
Marcks’ human figures have taken on a 
disturbing Flemish-Gothic hieraticism with 
elongations of form more suitable to 14th- 
century painting that 20th-century sculpture. 
In his anxiety to establish an objective yet 
affectionate relationship to “nature” Marcks 
has sacrified artifice, and to little avail. 
D.A 
César Domela 
Born at the turn of the century, César Do- 
mela belongs to the second generation of 
artists concerned with the non-objective 
principles evolved before the First World 
War. His development, precisely outlined 
in a large retrospective at the Galerie 
Chalette, brought him from the stern rec- 
tilinear methods of Mondrian (whom he 


high. 


met and joined iin de Stijl in 1924) to a free 
amalgam of curving and angular elements 
executed in varied materials. 

“A picture may be described as being the 
concrete projection of the echo awakened 
in the soul by the rhythm of things.” Do- 
mela’s particular interest in the concrete 
led him, toward 1930, to elaborate what he 
called the “tableau objet”. He began to 
“paint” in high relief with forms of glass, 
metal and plastics. Tatlin, Archipenko and 
Arp had already experimented with relief 
constructions in light materials, but Domela 
made the technique his dominant mode of 
expression. 

Dissatisfied with what he felt to be the 
emotional limitations of Mondrian’s theory, 
Domela relied on the sinuous curve in his 
structures. (Oddly, in more recent elabor- 
ations of the curving line, he has conjured 
the echo of late 19th-century experiments 
with curving abstract shapes by Van de 
Velde—the basis for Art Nouveau.) 
Domela’s earliest essays in the combining 
of varied materials seem to me his best. 
A 1933 construction—gray board surmount- 
ed by a blue-black plastic lozenge in turn 
punctuated by spiralling plastic hoops—is 
the most lucid description of several planes 
and what happens to them when the curve 
is dynamically juxtaposed with the straight 
line. 

In more recent elaborate combinations of 
coloured materials, Domela stiffens. While 
in theory the crossing of glass with wood, 
and copper with plastic sounds vital, in 
practise, the unequal weights—both in 
colour intensity and avoirdupois—of the 
materials throw the compositions off-bal- 
ance. The “plastic polyphony” several crit- 
ics claim to see in his work is not musical 
to my eye. It lacks proper measures and 
intervals. D. A. 


Kobashi: Colony. (Allan Stone) 


Kobashi 


Kobashi defies definition. It is easier to 
say what this young man from Japan is not: 
Kobashi is not, exclusively, a sculptor, not 
a painter, not a ceramicist, not a construct- 
ivist, not a scenic designer, not a landscape 
gardener, not a cabinetmaker, not a mere 
carpenter nor a mere craftsman nor a mere 
trafficker in pottery, in baked clay and 
tiles. All these qualifications but none ex- 
clusively. What then? An artist, undoubt- 
edly; and his creations at the Allan Stone 
Gallery testify to the conclusion. His tools 
are baked terra cotta (white snowballs, 
white ice cream cones, white apples, white 
pears), hanging from nylon cords, a long 
row of them, framed in a huge open-sided 
box. This wall décor for a contemporary 
building is eminently adaptable, to such a 
degree that when the antic mood is upon 
you, if you pull one snowball down, its 


César Domela: Copper playing on asymmetric ground. 1937. 303/« x 24 inches. 
(Colour plates courtesy Galerie Chalette, New York.) 


opposite number on nylon cord, perhaps a 
pear, goes up; on and on, infinitely com- 
plex and so infinitely charming that one 
realizes one is not in a toy shop but up 
against the ever-cunning oriental mind, 
simplifying riddles to their essence. This 
is his largest work. Kobashi, the magician, 
creates best in boxes (and discard the 
Joseph Cornell comparison, it’s too easy 
and too obvious and unfair to both artists)— 
boxes housing panels of scratched glass, 
six sheets shimmering like a snowfall on 
Fujiyame; boxes of tangled cord, dripping 
Spanish moss; boxes of glass changing 
colour and pattern kaleidoscopically as the 
beholder moves. One panel is a cat's 
cradle of cords stretched over endless 
black pins. One work seems to be canoe 
paddles (or ping pong?) chopped up and 
holey, suspended from the ceiling. An- 
other, a tree swing, accomodating seven 
midgets, one atop the other, on seven tiny 
seats, fun to play at odd angles. Kobashi 
is fun, and is serious, a lawless law unto 
himself. R.F.P. Jr. 


Brodie 

What does Gandy Brodie see there, look- 
ing at life from the other end of the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge, across the river from 
Manhattan? The figure, predominantly; and 
its cityscape environment. At Durlacher’s 
recent exhibition of Brodie’s paintings a 
self-portrait stands in a far corner scrutin- 
izing his ambience—the jazz musician Miles 
Davis who can blow a cool horn, a man in 
prayer, a nude, lowering skies malignantly 
coloured, sidewalks, pigeons pecking for 
crumbs in the rain, a dying tenement (ex- 
perienced in abstract sympathy), a stalk of 
flowers bending toward light in a milk- 
bottle full of rusty water on a grimy window 


sill, windswept rocks and wharves, un- 
beautiful city life on the human go, all a 
bit removed from Brodie’s occasional flights 
to the wintry countryside, poetically motiv- 
ated as he is at his best; and there, up 
ahead, a timorous deer emerges from the 
wood, a nearly imperceptible animal ac- 
cent in the blinding white of birch trees, 
stripped, twisting, painfully laden down by 


snow. 
5.8 Fi 2. 


Gandy Brodie: Miles Davis. Oil. 713/s x 51 inches. 
(Durlacher Brothers) 


Max Ernst: Marcelline et Marie (from “Réve d'une 
petite filia qui voulut entrer au Carmel”, Editions 
Carrefour, Paris 1930). Original collage. 6 X 5'/2 in. 
(D'Arcy Galleries) 


Ancestral figure (Uli) with spiked headdress and 
inset eyes. Painted wood. From New Ireland, Me- 
lanesia. 


Tobias Schneebaum: Sheep, No. 2, 1960. Oil. 46 x 72 
inches. (Peridot Gallery) 


Masson: Coptic Mirror. 1942. Tempera and oil. 19 Xx 
25 inches. (Robert Elkon) 


Primitive Surrealism 

“Surrealism in the Primitive Arts” was the 
title of a show at D’Arcy Galleries, in which 
two schools of surrealism were juxtaposed 
effectively: one, ancient art objects from 
various primitive cultures set alongside the 
other, those European super-realists of the 
early twentieth century who turned from 
abstract intellectuality to dream realms 
and subconscious fantasies shared by all 
men, whether supposedly civilized or not. 
André Masson's 1923 oil, “Les Points Car- 
dinaux”, hung flanked by two wooden 
statues, one from the French Sudan, one 
from New Guinea. Victor Brauner’s pair of 
1939 dream phantasmagorias (bodies float- 
ing and chairs levitating) hung on a wail 
above a standing clay figure from Vera 
Cruz and an ancestral figure of painted 
wood, with spiked head-dress and inset 
eyes, from New Ireland, Melanesia. En- 
chanting, too, was a glass-encased box 
holding two Max Ernst hallucinatory coll- 
ages on a glass shelf and, below, several 
wizardries by Man Ray (a paper eyeball 
glued to a metronome pendulum’s tip), this 
modern display adjacent to a Mexican 
Smiling Face clay figure of the seventh 
century, gleefully sticking out its tongue. 
On departing the gallery, one’s eye fasten- 
ed onto a 1955 collage by E.L. T. Messens, 
the Belgian living in England often bracket- 
ed with Magritte: here, coloured letters 
were pasted onto a newspaper back- 
ground—"He Who Has Never Dreamt Of 
Mae West Will Lose His Place In Heaven”, 
an unsettling thought to carry away, in- 


herently primitive and super-real. 
R. F. P. Jr. 


Schneebaum 


The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 
sang Byron—that dashing poet chanted a 
revolutionary scng in the nationalistic rage 
for independence almost 140 years ago, 
Greek against Turk; whereas what the con- 
temporary American artist, Tobias Schnee- 
baum, found there on a recent trip is de- 
cidediy not Byronic. In his semi-abstract 
paintings of Greece, shown at the Peridot 
Gallery, Schneebaum records a modern 
land of sun-shrouded mists, of man wedded 
to earth, weary of fighting to uphold pat- 
riotic ideals, content between wars to 
merely exist in human daily freedom. The 
landscape is rendered in fauve tilts of 
green, there is 4 nacreous view of twin 
mountains and ruins; of an amphitheatre; 
of olive trees and olive pickers; of the 
Delphic temple bathed in criss-crosses of 
effulgent Olympian light. On dewy hill- 
sides appear flocks of sheep, licking mist, 
shivering before the sun breaks through to 
reveal the whole herd. Two goats burst 
into sudden sight, out of the fog, on a 
ledge, abrupt, their horns curling alertly. 
They scamper off andhere comes a “Woman 
With Goat”, she ruggedly striding across 
the rainswept canvas, barefoot, barehead- 
ed, baresouled, gripping a staff like some 


legendary island princess. 
R. F. P. Jr. 


Robert Elkon shows his selection of twen- 
tieth century paintings, drawings and sculp- 
ture, by appointment only. Until Elkon 
opens his prospective new gallery in Sept- 
ember, one visits his apartment; and this 
is the way to see paintings: from an arm- 
chair, in personal surroundings, the walls 
reflect the collector, and vice versa. Dom- 
inating one wall is a 1946 Jackson Pollock 
gouache and tempera, on masonite, of royal 
blue background and eclectic figures, a 
somewhat transitional work before Pollock 
took the leap and came into his own. Also, 
a Ben Nicholson 1946 oil; a Kupka 1923 
watercolour; a Dubuffet 1946 gouache; a 
Juan Gris still life; a small Tanguy; a fluent 
Léger ink. On tables are a Giacometti 
bronze Standing Woman; a Dalwood alu- 


minum cast; a Takis interior sphere, co.- 
voluting. Another wall centers on Dubuffe’’s 
“Paysage au Chameau Baté”, a 1948 gref- 
fito, where footprints trail through Norh 
African sands. Next, Masson’s “Coptic Mir- 
ror”, a 1942 tempera and oil that balances 
oddly a 1936 Delaunay study for a Paris 
World’s Fair mural. There is such an abund- 
ance offered by Elkon that the eye races 
over an elusively drawn Matta crayon to 
a huge 1956 Kline black-and-white thrust to 
soft-hued Motherwell collages to many 
freshly-new Dzubas paintings to a rare 
wooden wall-hanging by Torres-Garcia not, 
as one took for granted, a Luise Nevelson 


ikon. 
R. F. P. Jr. 


Koehler 

Edward Koehler, a Columbia University art 
teacher, was given his first one-man show 
by Pietrantonio Galleries. These were care- 
ful geometrical abstractions hewing close 
to the purist line of Mondrian and Van 
Doesburg, insistently disciplined. Some 
were subject-free; others were decorative 
odes to such diversities as the “State of 
Maine” (dozens of cone-shaped fir-tree 
components piled high into one massive 
pine), “Musique” (a fractured keyboard 
fantasia), “Housing Project” (angular Stuy- 
vesant Town), “Kite Flight” (isosceles frame- 
works on strings), “Mill Town” (chimneys 
on blocks). Three were larger, their key 
rigidly stylized: “Bon Voyage”, a deline- 
ative poster of dockside farewells; “Go- 
tique”, of stained glass windows and cathe- 
dral arches; “Subway”, of the 86th Street 


underground labyrinth, deserted. 
R.F.P. Ir. 


Edward Koehler: State of Maine. 
16 X 36 in. (Pietrantonio Gallery) 


David Hayes 

David Hayes’ exhibition of sculpture at the 
Willard Gallery was his first one-man show 
in New York although he’s had two show- 
ings at the Museum of Modern Art. Assur- 
ance, subtlety, and development belie his 
age—just 30. Connecticut-born, a former 
student of David Smith, he has been work- 
ing in forged metal since 1954. Most of the 
pieces shown were forged steel, neither 
naturalistic nor abstract: the figure is there 
but never literally. For those of us who 
have long wondered what a chimera looks 
like (although the Greeks had a myth- 
ological word for it, didn’t you always 


fancy an invisible beast?), Hayes has char- 
acterized a bronze embodiment—three- 
legged, full-bellied, an ostrich relative, en- 
gagingly light-hearted, a thoroughly nice 
sort. Most of Hayes’ animals indeed do 
seem benevoient—a fat dog, a not very 
predatory flying hawk, an uplifted lamb 
and even a twisted dog that’s obviously 
been kicked and a supposedly angry cat 
don’t seem much put out. There is a re- 
markable tensile vitality to these creatures. 
As they twist their bones about under 
pliant hides, metallic seams strain against 
the taut inner pull and undulant life ap- 
pears deeply motivated. Several drawings 
of cows and goats brought to mind the 
prehistoric paintings, coloured naturally in 


root and berry juices, at the Lascaux caves. 
R.F.P. Ir. 


Ossorio 

Alfonso Ossorio’s recent abstract work at 
the Betty Parsons Gallery hurts the eyes. 
These are overblown bas-reliefs that are 
sometimes so primitive in concept they 
appear to have originated as totems by 
order of an obsessed tribal chieftan; more 
often, however, they seem to have been 
fashioned in a boutique. “The Garden” is 
repellently surreal and this on-looker did 
not want to enter. “Garden No. 2” invites 
one into a narrow vertica! panel, composed 
of demi-precicus jewels, marbles, coral, 
nails, shells, coloured glass chips, clothes 
line, a leather belt—an intricate maze more 
evil than the garden cultivated by Dr. Rap- 
paccini. “Repeat and Change” is a free- 
form fun house made of wood in scalloped 
edges, so hideously complex that the eye 
is torn everywhichway. Mirrors gape back, 
@ turtle’s hump seems an inverted soap 
dish, a human body is of green glass with 
agates for eyes, skeletal bones are scatter- 
ed about, as are feathers, coins, a clutter 
of found-objects salvaged before the next 


shipment to a thrift shop. 
R. F.P. Ie. 


Countey 
Edward Countey’s first one-man exhibition 
of collage and watercolours at the Ruth 
White Gallery involved sensitive blocks, 
rounded forms, angular masses, made of 
thin paper, pasted onto board and canvas, 
moving uneasily, first one way, then an- 
other, against whitened backgrounds; some 
figures blue, some gray, some black, none 
distinct. The air appeared to have been 
drawn from the abstract panels, like a 
specimen on a slide that an observer can- 
not quite focus properly in a microscope, 
owing to a dusty lens. Not only was the 
atmosphere rarified but a thinned-out, last 
gasp quality existed as though the merest 
touch of a human hand on the adjusting 
screw might be the deciding blow to in- 
duce total expiration. 

R.F.P. Jr. 


Sylvia Carewe 


Sylvia Carewe has been designing Aubus- 
son tapestries for several years and six of 
the finished products, five feet by seven, 
woven at an Aubusson atelier, were shown 
by A.C.A. Gallery. Miss Carewe calls her 
carton method abstract expressionist and 
sees herself an avant-garde pioneer revo- 
lutionizing this ancient craft. Hardly. She 
says, “My pictures turn out realistically”, 
which brings up the definition of for real. 
The titles of these gaudy designs are “Fire”, 
“Sea”, “Land”, “City”, “Night”, “Firmament”. 
They evoke no cosmic force and are, tobe 
realistical, decorative muralist textiles. 


R. F. P. Jr. 


David Hayes: Chimera. 1957. Steel. Height 31 inches. 
(Willard Galiery) 


Alfonso Ossorio: Touch and Go. 42 X 72 inches. 
(Betty Parsons Gallery) 


Sylvia Carewe: Le Firmament. Royal Aubusson tap- 
estry, about 60 x 84 inches. (A.C. A. Gallery) 


Hultberg 

John Hultberg is a man alone, stalking the 
city, down by the waterfront, solitary, a 
voyeur perhaps, catching sight of isolated 
women, silhouetted on boats, at a porthole, 
their figures dark and mysterious outlined 
by some interior light. There is no sound 
anywhere. Except an occasional foghorn, 
and footsteps at the other end of some 
alley. Fog shrouds the scene and yet bril- 
liance illuminates the space ahead. The 
sea slaps against the hull of a boat. Blocks 
of incandescence move across the canvas. 
A forbidding profile observes a man’s head 
and shoulders in a hatchway. Someone is 
hurrying along the deck. Brooklyn looms 
ahead, against a foreground of wharves, 
warehouses, distant buildings and a doomed 
city’s sky, black and ominous. Threats of 
murder and exposure oppress tre visitor 
to Hultberg’s cityscape of the mind, and 
yet one is led on by this new beckoning 
light ahead, the opening up of space, 
where escape seems possible if not prob- 
able; tomorrow in the dawn, not tonight. 
The perspective of Hultberg’s paintings (at 
the Martha Jackson Gallery) is the screw 
to turn: you are indoors looking out, out- 
doors looking in, simultaneously, the ambi- 


valent view of headlong life itself. 
R. F. P. Jr. 


John Hultberg: The Arrival. 1960: Oil. 50 x 68 inches. 
(Martha Jackson Gallery) 


Latin Group 

Latin American and Spanish artists were 
shown at the David Herbert Gallery, all 
contemporary, many first-rate. Antonio Ta- 
pies’ “Number Three” explores a spearhead 
of sand and gravel searching for its hori- 
zontal direction across a muted canvas of 
shadows. Matta’s “Earth-Rebirth” is a crack- 
ling electrical vision done in his tingling 
ice blues and limes and greens, all live 
wires snapping, seemingly the dislocated 
tubes and plastic bubbles on an airbome 
domeliner bound for a landing field just 
below that will make its impact once this 
last film of haze is penetrated and the 
wheels thrillingly hit. A José Guerrero oil, 
“Burning Red”, bristles with action paint, 
orange swipes descending on black; and 
José Luis Cuevas’ “Chatters” is a 1959 ink 
and wash of two balloon-size figures, seat- 
ed and sated with their own abysmal, 
swollen, doleful company. R. F.P. Jr. 


Matta: Earth-Rebirth. 1954 (7). Oil. 46'/2 x 66'/2 inches. 
(David Herbert Gallery) 
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AUSTRIA 
WIEN, Albertina: The complete graphic work of 
Francisco Goya. Institul Frangais: Pierre Dejean, 
150 landscape drawings. Galerie Junge Generation: 
Isoide Jurina, graphic work, till 18/3; Wil Frenken, 
from 20/3. Willy Verkauf: Henri Laurens, April; Juan 
Gris, May. 


BELGIUM 

ANTWERP, Galerie Ad libitum: Piene, light and 
smoke paintings and drawings, till 233. C.A.W.: 
Swimberghe, till 30/3. Hessenhuis: New Dutch Sculp- 
ture, till 26/3; André Bogaert, till 30/3. Librairie des 
Aris: Drawings by Ensor, Permeke, Van den Berghe, 
de Smet, Rik Wouters. BRUSSELS, Palais des Beaux- 
Arts: Schéffer, till 26/3; New forms in architecture 
and applied arts, till 29/3; Contemporary Spanish 
Art, till 9/4. Galerie Aujourd’hui: Michaux, draw- 
ings, till 25/3. Musée d’Art Ancien: “Les loisirs et 
les jeux” (Du XVe siécle 4 nos jours), till 2/4. Ga- 
lerie Alibert: Alphonse Darville, sculpture, till 30/3. 
Galerie d'Art Le Bastion: Tybor Dengyel, till 23/3. 
Contemporains: Antoon Martsboom, till 16/3. Eg- 
mont: René Julien, tapestries, till 16/3; Merlin, till 
30/3. Espace: Jean Cobbaert, ceramics, till 31/3. 
international d'Art Contemporain: Pablo Solano, till 
22/3. Le Régent: Catherine de Korsy, Koros Mezey, 
till 17/3. Smith: Bury, till 18/3; Duvillier, paintings, 
from 12/4. $t. laurent: Jacques Lacombiez, till 16/3; 
Carette, till 6/3. Van Loo: Victor Creten, paintings, 
till 23/3. CHARLEROI, Palais des Beaux-Arts: Salon 
du Cercle Artistique et Littéraire de Charleroi, till 
30/3. COURTRAI, Atelier Veranneman: Jacques Coryn, 
till 27/3. GHENT, Musée des Beaux-Arts: Dutch land- 
scape from Bruegel to Rubens, 1550—1630, till 26/3. 
HASSELT, Galerie Helikon: Landuyt, Cox, Nolens, 
and others, prints and ceramics, till 31/3. LIEGE, 
A.P.1.A.W.: Jean Rets, till 23/3. MALINES, Centre 
Culturel: Prosper de Troyer, till 26/3. OSTENDE, 
Centre Culturel: “Céramique et tapisserie d'art du 
Haunaut”, till 27/3. TONGRES, Musée provincial Gallo- 
Romain: Arts and crafts and technique under the 
Roman Imperium, till 26/3 


CANADA 

MONTREAL, Museum of Fine Arts: 4th Biennial Ex- 
hibition of Canadian ceramics, April. Galerie Agnes 
Lefort: Yvonne Thomas, paintings, 24/4—6/5. WINNI- 
PEG, Art Gallery: The 1961 Art Fair, beginning April 
28th 


FRANCE 

AIX-EN-PROVENCE, Lucien Blanc: Primitifs et ta- 
bleaux modernes. CAGNES-SU2-MER, Galerie des 
Arts: Young modern painting. CANNES, Art de 
France: Bertholle, Goerg, Clavé, a.o. Cavalero: 
Staritsky, paintings, gouaches and engravings, till 
12/4. Cézanne: Lucie Valore-Utrillo and Jordi Sarra, 
till 10/5. Frangaise: Forissier, paintings, till 24/4. 
GRENOBLE, Musée des Beaux-Arts: 14 American 
Artists in France, March. LYON, Bellecour: Gallery 
group and prints by Picasso, Miré, a.o., from 25/3 
Folklore: Myriam Bros, “panneaux et fantaisies 
émaillées”. MULHOUSE, Galerie des Arts: Alsacien 
painters, till 25/3. MONTPELLIER, Mirage: Yvette 
Alde. NICE, Paul Hervieu: Atlan, Duncan, Goetz, 
a.0. L. Rouff: Kremegne, Kikoine, Carton, a. o. 
PARIS, Musée Municipal d'Art Moderne: “Salon des 
Réalités Nouvelles”, 12—30/4. Musée d'Art Moderne: 
“L’Apocalypse”, unique copy of illustrated work 
published by Joseph Foret, till 15/4. Musée Jacque- 
mart-André: Berthe Morisot, til! end-April. Musée 
des Arts Décoratifs: Paolozzi, sculpture, Pasmore, 
paintings. Musée des Arts et Traditions Populaires: 
“Charité de Saint Martin”. Ariel: Corneille, April. 
Arnaud: Feito, paintings, till 8/4. Art du Faubourg: 
Selchow, 19/4— 16/5. Art Vivant: Schmid, till 23/3 
Aubusson: Tapestries by Léger, Le Corbusier, Gi- 
Holi, Lanskoy, and coptic tapestry. Simone Badinier: 
Contemporary paintings, drawings and sculpture. 
C. Baicon: Friesz, Lhote, B. Buffet, Vaitat,a.o. Bruno 
Bassano: Segal. Pierre Belfond: Norbert Pleief, til! 
15/4. 3. C. et 3. Bellier: André Lhote, paintings (1908 
to 1920), till 12/4. Henri Bénézit: James Pichette, 
paintings, 29/4—18/5. M. Bénézit: Wanda Marie-Bon. 
Bernheim-Jeune-Dauberville: Hervé Masson, till 15/4. 
Marcel Bernheim: Bella Brise! and Greta Gerell, till 
8/4. Berggruen: Soulages, Riopelie, Sam Francis. 
Berri-Lardy & Cle: Francois Bret, “Portraits de 
Peintres”. Bignouw: T. Cariffa. Bing: Modern paint- 
ings. Jeanne Bucher: Moser, paintings, April. Cave 
Galerie: ivan Cairole and Christian Freyburger, til! 
31/3. Cazenave: Abboud, till 7/4. Centre Culturel 
Américain: Diska, sculpture, Metcalf, sculpture, and 
Yektai, paintings, till 25/3. Paul Cézanne: Lothar 
Vogel, till 25/3. le Chapelin: Contemporary paint- 
ings and watercolours Charpentier: Exposition 
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Henri Rousseau (1884—1910), till 10/4. Iris Clert: lise 
Getz, “Les Fenétres”, March. Coard: Modern paint- 
ings. Cordier: Rauschenberg and d’Haese, April. 
Raymond Cordier: Baj, till 28/3. Couleur du Temps: 
Chapelain-Midy, Van Dongen, Asselin, a.0. Cour 
d‘ingres: Lam, from 3/5. Creuzevault: Miréd, Ernst, 
Sugai, Poliakoff, Richier, a.o. La Demeure: Mathieu 
Matégot, tapestries, till 23/4. Fernand Depas: Bon- 
nard, Marquet, Lhote, Pierre Barat, 8.0. les Deux 
lies: Picasso, till 10/4. Pierre Domec: Lapoujade, 
paintings, till 15/4. Dragon: Hultberg, paintings, till 
10/4; Cardenas, sculpture, 20/4—16/5. Drouant: Young 
contemporary masters. René Drouet: Marcelle 
Brunswig, paintings and watercolours, till 22/3. 
Dubourg: Fenosa, from late April. Raymond Duncan: 
Salon de P&ques, till 6/4; Garimond, till 14/4. Mar- 
celle Dupuis: Arthur Aeschbacher, till 31/3. Lucien 
Durand: Mubin, 14— 30/4. Durand-Ruel: M. Maufra 
(1861 — 1918), till 25/3. Europe: Lanskoy, paintings, 
April. Facchetti: Tavernari, sculpture. Alfred Fi- 
scher: Cubistes, Surréalistes, Maitres Abstraits. 
Fieuve: Bertini, paintings. Flinker: Jenkins, paint- 
ings, till 8/4; Cazac, April. Fricker: Avray Wilson, 
March. Galerie des Beaux-Arts: Rackus, till 3/4. 
Galerie de France: Burri, 14/44—14/5. Galerie 93: 
Tableaux Modernes. le Garrec Sagot: Maufra, 
watercolours and prints, till 25/3. H. le Gendre: 
Phillip Martin, paintings, till 31/3. Katia Granoff: 
Contemporary masters. La Gravure: Original prints. 
Mme M. Guiot: Watercolours and drawings by 18th, 
19th and 20th Century masters, also 18th Century 
prints. Marcel Guiot: Lhote, gouaches, till 11/4. 
Hautefeuille: Roger-Francois Thépot, paintings, till 
15/4; Probst, paintings, Wercollier, sculpture, Colette 
Probst, ceramics, 18/4—13/5. Simone Heller: “Du 
cubisme 4 nos jours”. La Hune: Puig, monotypes, 
April; Sugai, drawings, May. International: Ma- 
thieu, Guiette, Compard, Dangelo, A. and G. Pomo- 
doro, a.o. Kamer: Primitive art. Lucy Krohg: Paint- 
ings, watercolours and prints. Lacloche: Petlevski, 
paintings, gouaches and drawings, till 25/3. Lam- 
bert: Lebenstein, Nikifor, Souza, Pinchinat, a. o. 
Louise Leiris: Braque, Gris, Kiee, Kermadec, Mas- 
son, a. 0. Lhomond: Schwarz-Abrys, paintings. 
Madsen: Rouault, Viaminck, Utrillo, a.0. Maeght: 
Chillida, recent sculpture, till 22/4. Alex Maguy: 
Vuillard, Léger, Picasso, Dubuffet, a.o. Maison de 
la Pensée Francaise: André Lhote, paintings. Ma- 
rignan: Gabrielle Rolland, paintings and drawings, 
till 8/4. Jacques Massol: Lagage, til! 25/3. Mathias 
Fels & Cie: De Staél, Hartung, Michaux, Tobey, Sam 
Francis, a.o. André Maurice: Etienne Bouchaud, 
paintings and watercolours. R. G. Michel: Original 
etchings by Cézanne, Goya, Gauguin, Rouault, a. o. 
Motte: Picasso (Epoque Bleue 1900— 1905), water- 
colours, pastels and drawings, till 15/4. Gérard 
Mourgue: J. Triffez, paintings, till 30/4. Neufville: 
Morris Louis, till 22/4; Kenneth Noland, 25/4— 27/5. 
Paris: Cézanne, Utrillo, Viaminck, Signac, Derain, 
a.o. Les Peintres-Graveurs: Engravings by Bonnard, 
Maillol, Pascin, Picasso, a.o. Jacques Péron: Char- 
choune, Diaz, Guansé, a.o. Poche: Civet, 14/4—6/5. 
Camille Renault: Dupin, sculpture and drawings, 
till 31/3. Denise René: Editions Denise René, till 
11/5. Rive Droite: Mack and Piene, also the Gal- 
lery group, till 5/4; Féldes, 7/4—1/5; Mathieu, May 
Rive Gauche: Ting, 18/4—3/5. Roque: Bertholle, 
gouaches and drawings, from 13/4. Rovier: Jegou- 
dez, March. Saint-Germain: Caniaris, Coulentianos, 
Gaitis. Molfessis, Nikos, Philolaos, Prassinos, Tou- 
yas, till 15/4. Saint-Placide: Liquois, Petit Jean, till 
31/4. Saint-Louis en I'lle: Wieternik. André Schoel- 
ler Jr.: Rebeyrolle, gouaches, May. Serret-Fauveau: 
Impressionists and Ecole de Paris. Tony Spinazzola: 
Modern paintings. Stadler: Imai, paintings, till 14/4. 
Suillerot: “De Hayden 4 Guansé”. Synthése: Pe- 
layo, paintings, till 31/3. Jacques Tronche: Surréa- 
listes, abstraits, importants jeunes novateurs. Ven- 
déme: Choain, sculpture and drawings, till 31/3. 
Villand g& Galanis: Estéve, paintings, April — May. 
Lara Vincy: Munford, till 15/4. XXe Siécle: Varia- 
tions Helman, March. Visconti: Buffet, Marchand, 
Clavé Vénard, a.o. A. Weil: Rin, paintings, till 10/4. 


GERMANY 

AACHEN, Suermond!-Museum: Von Seckendorf, Willi 
Kohl, March. BADEN-BADEN, Kunsthalle: Deutscher 
Kinstlerbund, till 7/5. BAD DURKHEIM, Kunststube: 
Otto Dill, till 15/4. BERLIN, Ehem. Staatl. Museen 
Dahiem: Toulouse-Lautrec, March—April. Schloss 
Charlottenburg: Christian Art, 140 19th and 20th Cen- 
tury paintings of the “Ehem. Staat!l. Museen” Coll- 
ection, till May. Hilten-Kolonnade: Young Berlin 
artists. Galerie am Abend, Vera Ziegler: |solde 
Baumgart, Christian Chruxin, Ute Finis, Kat Kamp- 
mann, Ali Schindehitte, Arno Waldschmidt, till 19/3. 
Meta Nierendorf: Otto Dix, paintings, watercolours, 
drawings and graphic work, till 27/4. Schiller: Hann 
Trier, works from the years 1951— 1961, till 25/3. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


Springer: Altenbourg, watercolours, till 25/3. BIELE- 
FELD, Kunsthaus: Kurt Kranz, paintings and prints, 
till 9/4. BOCHUM, Kunstgalerie: Constant, water- 
colours, drawings, sculpture and urban design, also 
the Schulze-Vellinghausen Collection, till 9/4. BRAUN. 
SCHWEIG, Museum: Thun artists, 9/4—7/5. Haus Saive 
Hospes: Erich Buchholz, works from 1918—1960, 16/ 
4—21/5; Frank El Punto, mixed media, till 12/4. 
BREMEN, Kabinett Ursula Voigt: Tom Hops, paint- 
ings, watercolours and drawings. DARMSTADT, 
Kunsthalle: Kujawski, paintings, till 16/4. DORT. 
MUND, Museum am Ostwall: Etienne Hajdu, sculp- 
ture and graphic work, 15/4—15/5. Galerie W. Uter- 
mann: Herbert Beck, paintings and watercolours, 
March. DUISBURG, Kunstmuseum: Contemporary 
Spanish art, till 16/4; Hans Theo Richter, 29/4— 4/6. 
DUSSELDORF, Kunstmuseum: Laszlo Moholy-Nagy; 
German Renaissance bronzes, medals, gold work 
from the Dr. Jantzen Collection, till 3/4. Kunsthalle: 
“Actual Art“, paintings and sculpture from the 
Dotremont Collection (Modern Art after 1945), till 
9/4. Graph. Kabinett Weber: Jaap Mooy, sculpture 
and drawings, till 10/5. Galerie Grosshennig: 19th 
and 20th Century masterworks. Paffrath: André 
Bouquet, peintre naif, and Eugen Kampf. Schmela: 
Jochen Hiltmann, from 2/3. Manfred Strake: Rudolf- 
Werner Ackermann, till 5/4. Alex Vémel: Paula 
Modersohn-Becker, paintings and drawings, 5/4— 
10/5. ESSEN, Folkwang-Museum: Lyone! Feininger, 
memorial exhibition, till 7/5. Galerie Schaumann: 
Reny Lohner, April. FLENSBURG, Museum: Modern 
English prints, till 16/4. FRANKFURT, Kunstverein: 
Lehmbruck, till 16/4. Galerie Cordier: Dubuffet, 
“Matériologies”, till 15/4. Kunstkabinett: Arthur 
Fauser, paintings, till 8/4. Karl Vonderbank: Chagall, 
lithographs, till 28/4. HAMBURG, Museum flr Kunst 
und Gewerbe: Danish textiles, till 26/3. Kunsthalle: 
Werner Gilles, paintings and watercolours, through 
April. Alt M Swedish peasant paint- 
ings, till 13/4. Galerie Brockstedt: Eric Brauer and 
Guido Biasi, from 10/3. HAMELN, Kunstkreis: Maurice 
Viaminck, March. HAMM, Gustav-Libcke-Museum: 
Joachim Berthold, sculpture and drawings, till 9/4. 
HANNOVER, Kest G lischaft: Etienne Hajdu, 
till 3/4. Galerie Seide: Dietrich Helms, paintings, 
drawings and graphic work, Helmut Scholz, draw- 
ings and graphic work, till 8/5. KAISERSLAUTERN, 
landesgewerb talt: Jean Leppien, till 7/4. KARIL- 
MARX-STADT, Museum: Wilhelm Hépfner, water- 
colours and prints, till 15/4. KARLSRUHE, Galerie 
Rottloff: Armando, Van Bohemen, Henderikse, Henk 
Peeters, Schoonhoven, 15/4—14/5. KOLN, Kunstverein: 
Friedrich Vordemberge, paintings and drawings. 
Boisserée: Vagelis Tsakardis, paintings and water- 
colours, 11/44—6/5. Galerie Aenne Abels: Mattia 
Moreni, paintings, till 26/4. Der Spiegel: Victor 
Vasarely. Theo Hill: Kirchner, sketches, March. 
KREFELD, Museum Haus Lange: Sculpture, collages 
and gouaches, till 30/4. Galerie Steinbach: Albert 
Fessler, through April. LEIPZIG, Museum: East Ger- 
man artists, till 16/4. Grassi-Museum: Arts and 
Crafts, till 31/7. LUBECK, Museum: Works of Max 
Beckmann from the Giinther Franke Collection, till 
23/4. Overbeck-Geselischaft: Hans Fischer, paint- 
ings and drawings, till 9/4. MANNHEIM, Kunsthalle: 
Vieira da Silva, paintings, till 1/5. MONCHEN-GLAD- 
BACH, Museum: Johannes Driesch, paintings, till 
30/4. MUNICH, St&dt. Galerie: Hiinerfauth, Ursula 
Rusche-Walters, paintings and graphic work, till 
9/4; Werner Berg, paintings and woodcuts, till 1/5; 
New Realists, paintings and graphic work, till 15/4. 
Haus der Kunst: “Marzotto Prize”, March; Munich 
“Kinstlergenossenschaft”, till 22/5. Handwerkskam- 
mer: International tapestries from Nice, March. Ga- 
lerie Glinther Franke: Max Pdppel, paintings and 
watercolours, till 5/4. Gurlitt: Jean Gravey, Martin 
Ritter, Carl Rabus, Jean Keller, Hermine Miller, 
Walter Héfner, till 3/4. Kainz: Martin Kainz, paint- 
ings, watercolours and graphic work. Kunstkabinett 
Klihm: Verlon, paintings, mixed media and gou- 
aches, 15/4—15/5. Malura: Aloysia, Countess of 
Westphalia, paintings and drawings, till 30/3. 
Schéninger: Jean Carzou, prints, till 29/4. Stang}: 
Picasso, coloured linolcuts, April. OFFENBACH, 
Klingspor-M : Walter Tiemann, Carl Ernst 
Poeschel, memorial; Anton Kippenberg and Karl 
Klingspor, till 5/5. OSNABRUCK, Museum: Modern 
Dutch textiles and glass, till 15/4. RAVENSBURG, 
Altes Theater: Mannerist paintings from the Grzi- 
mek Collection. RECKLINGHAUSEN, Kunsthalle: Mor- 
dechai Ardon, paintings, till 9/4; “The Young West” 
1961, 15/4—21/5. SAULGAU, Museum “Die Fihre”: 
Baumeister, serigraphs, March. SOLINGEN, Klingen- 
museum: XV. Bergische Kunstausstellung, till 22/5. 
STUTTGART, Staatsgalerie: Kokoschka, lithographs, 
till 16/4. Kunstverein: Exhibition of Modern Art from 
the May Auction of the Stuttgarter Kunstkabinett, 
till 22/4. Kunsthaus Schalier: lise Beate Jékel, water- 
colours, till 22/4. Galerie Milller: Otto Piene, oils, 


smokepaintings and drawings; Manfred Kage, 
montages and photoprints, till 15/4; G. C. Kirch- 
berger, paintings, Giancarlo Sangregorio, sculpture, 
till 154. TUBINGEN, T Rathaus: Elly Holm; 
South African animal drawings and slate reliefs, 
til! 3/4. ULM, Museum: Anton Heyboer, etchings; 
Schwitters, collages, till 23/4; Ulm Art 1961, organized 
by the Kunstverein, 30/4—28/5. WEIMAR, Kunsthalle: 
Heinrich Burkhardt, paintings, watercolours and 
drawings, till 26/3. WITTEN, Murkisches Museum: 
Mackowlak, Steffens, till 31/5. WUPPERTAL, Galerie 
Parnass: Max Ackermann, paintings and pastels, 
til! 17/4. WURZBURG, Otto-Richter-Halle: August 
Geist, March. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Some Arts Council Exhibitions: 

ABERDEEN, Art Gallery: Modern Paintings of the 
tcole de Paris from the Margulies Collection, till 
18/3. BEDFORD, Cecil Higgins Museum: Rex Whistler 
(1905—1944), 1—22/4. BOLTON, Museum and Art Gal- 
lery: Modern British Portraits, 1—22/4. BOURNE- 
MOUTH, Russell-Cotes Art Gallery: Rex Whistler 
{1905— 1944), till 25/5. BRISTOL, City Art Gallery: 
Zadkine, sculpture, gouaches and drawings, 1—22/4. 
CARDIFF, National Museum of Wales: Gainsborough 
drawings, till 5/4; Contemporary Welsh paintings, 
drawings arid sculpture, till 15/4. COLCHESTER, The 
Minories: Contemporary Painting and Sculpture for 
Leicestershire Schools (Pasmore, Hitchens, Avray 
Wilson, Epstein, Moor, a.0.), till 25/3. EDINBURGH, 
Inverleith House: Contemporary Landscape, till 25/3. 
FORTROSE, Town Hall: Pictorial Embroidery, till 29/3. 
GAINSBOROUGH, Public Library: Watercolours and 
gouaches by Rodick Carmichael, Alexander Mac- 
Neish, Alistalr Park, and Eric Redmond, till 8/4. 
GLASGOW, The Art Gallery and Museum: Modern 
Paintings of the Ecole de Paris from the Margulies 
Collection, till 15/4. HITCHIN, Town Hall: Contempo- 
rary prints from the Arts Council Collection, till 15/4. 
KETTERING, Museum and Art Gallery: Sculpture and 
sculptors drawings: Arts Council Collection, till 8/4. 
KINGSTON upon HULL, Ferens Art Gallery: Modern 
Paintings of the Ecole de Paris from the Margulies 
Coligction, 22/4— 13/5. LEEDS, Temple Newsam 
House: Johann Zoffany, till 15/4. LONDON, Victoria 
and Albert Museum: The National Art Treasures of 
Korea, till 7/5. Arts Council Gallery: Modern French 
Bookbindings, till 22/4. Tate Gallery: Toulouse- 
Lautrec, March; Yugoslav Art, 28/4—28/5. MAN- 
CHESTER, City Art Gallery: P. Wilson Steer (1860— 
1942), till 15/4; Rex Whistler (1905—1944), 29/4—20/5. 
Whitworth Art Gallery: Contemporary British Land- 
scape, 1—22/4. NEWCASTLE upon TYNE, Laing Art 
Gallery: Bernard Leach: 50 Years a Potter, till 8/4. 
NEWPORT, Museum and Art Gallery: Modern British 
Portraits, till 25/3. NORWICH, Castile Museum: After 
Impressionism: Arts Council Collection, Part II, till 
1/4. NOTTINGHAM, Nottingham University: Land- 
scape for Living, 12 panels, till 1/4. PENARTH, Turner 
House: Six Young Painters, till 8/4. SOUTHAMPTON, 
Art Gallery: Southampton Camera Club, till 1/4. 
Southampton University: The impressionist Tradit- 
lon: Arts Council Collection, Part |, till 22/3. SWAN- 
SEA, Glynn Vivian Art Gallery: The Arts Council for 
Wales Collection, till 8/4. TRURO, County Museum 
and Art Gallery: Modern Stained Glass, till 1/4. 
WARWICK, County Museum: Contemporary British 
Graphic Art, till 25/3. 
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BRISTOL, City Museum: Rumanian Folk Art, till 8/4. 
City Art Gallery: English Silver, organized by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, till 1/5. 

LONDON, British Museum: Forgeries and deceptive 
copies. Royal Academy: Edwin Landseer, till 14/5. 
Imperial War Museum: Charles Lamb, paintings and 
drawings, till 28/5. Beaux Arts Gallery: Peter Snow, 
paintings and drawings, till 14/4. Geffrye Museum: 
William Morris, decorative art, till 24/4. Common- 
wealth Institute: Mildred Thornton, till 4/4. Crane 
Kalman: Henryk Gotlib, from 7/3. Design Centre: 
Weekend Living, till 8/4. Drian Galleries: Rodilion, 
paintings, till 20/3; Aga Agaoglu, till 14/4; André 
Bloc, sculpture, Pillet, paintings, 18/4—8/5. Fitzrey 
Tavern: Present day painters, tH! 22/4. Foyles: 
Minor Masters of English watercolour, till 25/3. 
Galerie de Seine: J. |. Geoffrey, till 25/3. Gallery 
One: Collectors Choice. Gimpel Fils: Collectors 
Choice, till 25/3; Alan Davie, from 28/3. Grabowski: 
Bielska-Tworkowski, Francis Witz, till 25/3. Gres- 
venor: Jan Le Witt, from 2/3. Hanover: Dumitresco 
and Istrati, paintings, till 16/3. Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts: Peter Clough, sculpture, and Peter 
Stroud, paintings, tiil 8/4. Jeffress: Hermione Ham- 
mond, paintings and drawings, from 28/3. Kaplan: 
Leon Underwood, sculpture, till 25/3. Lefevre: Ber- 
nard Buffet, London paintings, till 30/3. Leicester: 
John Napper, paintings, till 23/3. lord’s: 19th and 
20th Century French contemporaries; Schwitters. 
Marlborough: Rebeyrolle, April; Kandinsky: The 
Road to Abstraction, Aprili—May; Jackson Pollock: 
Retrospective Exhibition, May—June. Matthiesen: 
Leonelli, till 29/4. Mayor: French and English draw- 
Ings. McRoberts @ Tunnard: Design and sculpture 
by Consagra, Hoflehner, Mullen, Perez, Piper, Ram- 
ous and Hepworth, till 11/3. Mingus: Tony Shields, 
from 6/3. Molton: Ecole de Paris, till 15/4; William 
Turnbull, sculpture, 18/4—6/5. National Gallery: Van 
Eyck to Tlepolo, pictures from the Thyssen-Borne- 
misza Collection, till 30/4. New Art Centre: John 
S. Woods, David Pearson, till 30/3. New 
Gallery: Contemporary sculpture, and painting 


Tadé, April; Moholy-Nagy, May. New Vision Centre: 
Stapleton and George Popperwell, till 22/4; Trau- 
gott Spiess, 24/4—13/5. Obelisk: Masters of Sur- 
realism (Ernst_to Matta), from 7/3. O’Hana: 19th and 
20th Century paintings and sculpture. Orbis Ltd.: 
S. Klecziowski, watercolours. Quantas: Contempo- 
rary Philippine painters. Railie: Rich, Russell and 
Shelley, “New Wave Paintings”, 20/4—13/5. Redfern: 
De Staél, oils, gouaches, collages; Jun Dobashi 
and Peter Oliver, paintings, till 31/3. Reid: Abel 
Bertram, paintings and watercolours, till 11/3. Re- 
land Browse & Delbanco: Le Sidaner, paintings 
(1862—1939), from 16/3. R.W.$. Galleries: Royal So- 
clety of Painter-Etchers and Engravers, till 16/3. 
Savage: Clifford Hall, paintings and drawings, till 
14/3. $t.George’s: British prints. Temple: Bruce 
Proudfoot, till 28/3. Tooth: “Peintres D’Aujourd’hui", 
till 11/3. Trafferd: Peter Thorneycraft, paintings, till 
30/3. USIS: The Ambassadors to the Court of St. James; 
19th and 20th Century American paintings from the 
Karolik Collections. Waddington: Jack B. Yeats, 
April. Whibley: Tania Gordon, till 25/3. White- 
chapel: Rose L. Henriques, paintings (1935— 1960), 
March. Wildenstein: Contemporary British painters, 
till 18/3. Weedsteck: Pinder, Palmer, Daghani, Sofer, 
till 25/3. 

MANCHESTER, Whitworth Art Gallery: The Norwich 
School loan exhibition of works by Crome and 
Cotman, and their followers, till 11/3. YORK, Art 
Gallery: Permanent Collection, March. 


HOLLAND 

AMSTERDAM, Stedelijk Museum: Own Collection, 
24/3—1/4; Tajiri, sculpture, till 2/4; Hans Richter, 
paintings, Josef Albers, paintings, till 10/4. Fodor 
Museum: Lena de Groot, till 4/4. Kénigl. Tropen- 
Institut: Palette of the Stone Ages, till 9/4. ARNHEM, 
6 t Four Dutch painters (Diederen, 
Stekelenburg, Wagemaker, Wolvecamp), 31/3 — 30/4. 
DORTRECHT, Galerie 31: Lothar Quinte, 25/3— 14/4. 
EINDHOVEN, Stedelijk van Abbe Museum: Jaap 
Wagemaker, Theo Wolvecamp, Jan Stekelenburg, 
Jef Diederen, paintings, till 20/5; W. Hussem and 
W. L. Bouthoorn, till 16/4. THE HAGUE, Gemeente- 
museum: The Thompson Collection, till 10/4; Sou- 
lages, paintings, till 23/4; Balinese art, till 30/4. 
ROTTERDAM, "t Venster: Chris van Voorst, paintings, 
till 31/3. UTRECHT, Centraal Museum: 10 Years of 
Acquisitions (1951—1961), till 28/5. 


ITALY 
BARI, Galleria Piccinni: Nicola Carrino, paintings, 
Pietro Guida, sculptures, April. BIELLA, Galleria 
Colenge: Pietro Morando, paintings, till ‘ 
BOLOGNA, Galleria de! Libralo: Pirro Cuniberti, 
paintings, till 16/3. BRESCIA, Galleria Alberti: Fer- 
nando Farulli, paintings, till 17/5. FLORENCE, Gal- 
lerla d’Arte Internazionale: Elena Mazzari, paint- 
inae 4--146% GENOA. Galleria San Matteo: Fran- 
ceeco Casorat! Pavarolo, paintings, till 14/3. GROS- 
SETO, Sala Comunale Pascucci: Giuseppe Zigaina, 
paintings, from 17/2. LEGNANO, Galleria del Gratta- 
clelo: Remo Brindisi, from 12/3. MILAN, Salone 
Annunciata: Carlo Carra, paintings, till 9/3. Apol- 
linaire: Marfaing, paintings. Galleria dell’Ariete: 
Tancredi, paintings, from 2/3. Bergamini: Giuseppe 
Romagnoni, paintings, till 16/3. Cadario: Francesco 
D’Arena, paintings, till 24/3. Calrola: Jorio Vivarellil, 
sculpture, till 10/3. La Colonna: Pino Ponti, paint- 
Ings, till 19/3. Diamant: Italo Calvari, paintings, 
from 25/2. Glan Ferrari: Dino Lanaro, paintings, till 
3/3. Grattacielo: Virgilio Guidi. Lorenzelll: Victor 
Vasarely, paintings, from 3/3. Del Millone: Lando 
Landini, paintings, till 28/2. La Muffola: Franco 
Rognoni, watercolours and drawings, till 28/2. Del 
Navigileo: Roberto Crippa, paintings, 4—17/3. Delle 
Ore: Trafeli, sculptures, from 11/3. Pagani: Lucio 
Fontana, sculptures, paintings, February. Pater: 
Giovan Battista Caputo, paintings, from 27/2. Schwarz: 
The Object in Painting, 1—15/3; Daniel Spoerri, 
paintings, from 16/3; Arman and Raysse, from 1/4. 
Spotorno: Tono Zancanaro, paintings and engrav- 
ings, 23/2—20/3. Totti: S. Melchert, paintings, 25/2— 
10/3. La Verritré: Dino Toscani, paintings, from 16/2. 
Vinciana: Carlo Qaglia, paintings, 4—13/3. MODENA, 
Sede dell’Universita del Tempo Liberto: Paolo Ma- 
naresi, etchings, 18—28/2. NAPLES, Galleria San 
Carle: Enrico Caiati, from 16/2. PADUA, Universita 
fare: Fulvio Pendini, paintings, 17/2—2/3. 
PARMA, Galleria la Ruota: Alberto Gianquinto, 
paintings, 9—23/2. Del Teatro: Gianfranco Fasce, 
paintings, 21/2—2/3. PISA, Sala della Stagioni! di 
F. Vallerini: French paintings, “From Braque to Fou- 
geron”, from 25/2. Istituto di Storla dell’Arte — 
Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe: Bruno Zoni, graphics, 
7—19/2. ROME, Galleria L’Alabatro: Cesare Peruzzi, 
paintings, from 8/2. Alibert: Nobuya Abe, paintings, 
4—17/2; Morlotti, paintings. L'Attice: K. O. Gdtz, 
from 11/3. La Cassapanca: Guillermo Buitrago, paint- 
ings, 15/2—1/3. Chiurazzi: Constant Permeke, paint- 
ings, from 25/2. Libreria Einaudi: William Stanley 
Hayter, etchings, from 5/2. Galleria 88: Mario Russo, 
April. Marguttiana: Gianni Zanett!, paintings, from 
13/2. la Medusa: Panorama of American Painting 
(Tobey, Pollock, Gorky, Francis), April. Dell’Obe- 
lisee: Foro Cristo, paintings, from 20/2; Foppiani, 
paintings, 28/2—11/3. Odyssla: Viani, from 15/3. 
Pogiiani: Afro, Birolli, Burri, Corpora, Mastroianni, 
Santomaso, Spazzapan, Turcato, Vedova, and others, 
paintings, 4—20/3; Lorenzo Guerrini, sculptures, 4— 


24/2. Schneider: Sam Bek, paintings, 21/3—8/4; 
Renato Cristiano, paintings, 11—24/4; Afro, paint- 
ings, drawings, prints, 27/4—13/5. li Segne: Marc 
Chagall, lithographs, 18/2— 15/3. La Tarteraga: Gio 
Pomodoro, March. WU Tercoliere: Renato Guttuso, 
drawings and lithographs, 18/2—3/3. Trastevere: 
Colla, sculptures, March; Pozzi, April. Del Trian- 
golo: Osvaido Pivetta, paintings, from 1/3. TARANTO, 
Galleria Taras: Nicola Carrino, paintings, Pietro 
Guida, sculptures, 25/2—5/3. TURIN, Galleria Civica 
d’Arte Moderna: Modern foreign paintings in Italian 
collections, 4/3—9/4. Boettenl: Francesco Menzio, 
paintings, from 18/2. La Bussola: Giacomo Soffian- 
tino, paintings, from 4/3. Galatea: Giacomo Manzv, 
sculptures, 27/2— 30/3. Associazioni Arti Figurative: 
American artists, from 3/3. TRENTO, Centro Culturale 
Fratelli Bronzetti: Tranquilio Marangoni, engravings, 
5—18/3. UDINE, Galleria del Girasole: Fred Pittino, 
paintings, from 4/2; G. Celiberti, from 18/2. VENICE: 
IV. Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary Italian En- 
gravings, 25/4—31/5. Galleria Bevilacqua La Masa: 
Diego Birelli, paintings, Otto Mazzucato, paintings 
and drawings, from 25/2. It Canale: Farfa, paint- 
ings, from 1/3. Del Cavalline: Ezio Gribaudo, paint- 
ings, 7—17/3. Del Traghetto: Carmine Di Ruggero, 
paintings, 1—10/3. 


SPAIN 
MADRID, Club Urbis: Rafael Zabaleta, paintings, 
March. 


SWEDEN 

STOCKHOLM, Svensk-Franska Konstgalieriet: F. Léger, 
oils, gouaches, watercolours, ceramics and colour- 
lithographs, March. 


SWITZERLAND 

BASEL, Kunsthalic: 19 Young Base! Artists, till 9/4; 
“Modern Painting since 1945”, from the Dotremont 
Collection, 22/4—28/5. Museum fUr V&ikerkunde: 
Polish folk art, till 3/4. Galerie d’Art Moderne: 
Karel Appel, t!°i 30/3; Eduardo Bargheer, water- 
colours, 8/4—25/5. Beyeler: “Panorama”, April (Appel, 
Dubuffet, Sond rborg, Tobey, Burri, a.0.). Delta: 
Guido Biasi and Schréder-Sonnenstern, till end May. 
Handschin: Kimber Smith, paintings and gouaches, 
till 15/4; Peter Bruning, April—May. Rlehentor: 
Michele Mainoli, till 22/3. Bettie Thommen: Kurt 
Hinrichsen, till 31/3. BERN, Kunstmeseem: Viaminck, 
till 3/4. Kunsthalle: Auberjonois, paintings, water- 
colours and drawings, till 9/4. Galerie Auriga: Pierre 
Sicard, till 26/3. Klipstein & Kornfeld: Sam Francis, 
lithographs, till end March. Verena Milller: Ernest 
Hubert, till 26/3. Schindler: Zao Wou-Ki, till 18/3. 
Spitteler: Leo Andenmatten, till 8/4. LA CHAUX-DE- 
FONDS, Musée des Beaux-Arts: Charlies, Francois, 
Aimé and Auréle Barraud, till 9/4. Galerie Numaga: 
Pierre Veron, till 30/3. FRAUENFELD, Galerie Gampi- 
ross: likons, till 14/4. FRIBOURG, Musée d'Art et 
d'Histoire: Singine, till 7/5. GENEVE, Musée d'Art 
et d'Histoire: Indian art, till 9/4; Aldo Patocchi, till 
16/4. Musée Rath: Good industrial design, till 4/4. 
Galerie Motte: Raoul Dufy, till 5/4. GLARUS, Kunst- 
haus: Serge Brignoni, Oskar Dalvit, Emanuel Jacob, 
Karl Jakob Wegmann, till 9/4. GRENCHEN, Galerie 
Bernard: Bram Bogart, paintings, till 19/3; Douglas 
Swan, paintings, till 18/4. LAUSANNE, Musée Can- 
tonale des Beaux-Arts: Louis Soutter (1871 — 1942), 
till 28/5. Galerie Bonnier: Léger, paintings, water- 
colours and drawings, May. Galerie Maurice Bridel: 
Servulo Esmeraldo, till 7/4. U'Entracte: Cornelia 
Forster, till 14/4. Galerie des Nouveaux Grands 
Magasins $.A.: J. W. Fehr, till 5/4. Paul Vallotton: 
Drawings by Modigliani, Picasso, Derain, Auber- 
Jonois, Vallotton, a.o., till 22/4. LENZBURG, Rathaus- 
gasse: Kaspar Wolf, till 16/4. LOCARNO, Galleria 
Negromante: Walter Helbig, paintings, from 25/3. 
la Palma: Tony Besson, paintings and gouaches, 
till 29/4. LUZERN, Kunstmuseum: Albert Servaes, til! 
13/5. Galerie im Ronca-Haus: Hans Jenny, paintings, 
watercolours and drawings, till 8/4. $T. GALLEN, 
Kunstmuseum: Nolde, paintings, watercolours, draw- 
ings and graphic work, till 23/4; Charles Hug, 7/45— 
11/6. Galerie im Erker: Gérard Schneider, gouaches 
and India ink drawings, till 28/4; Hakki Anli, paint- 
ings, May. SCHAFFHAUSEN, Museum xu Allerheill- 
gen: Harry Buser, till 9/4. THUN, Kunstsammiung: 
X. Exhibition Swiss Alpine Art, 25/6—13/8. Galerie 
Aarequai: Ernst Ramselier, till 5/4. WINTERTHUR, 
Kunstmuseum: “Der Blaue Reiter”, 23/4—11/6. Galerie 
ABC: Geo Bretscher, till 1/4. Im Welsses Haus: “Die 
Féhre”, till 19/3. ZURICH, Kunsthaus: 5000 Years of 
Egyptian Art from the Museums of Alexandria, Cairo 
and Leiden, till 16/4. Kunstg rb “Oll- 
vetti Design”, 9/4—20/5. Helmhaus: Graphica Zurich, 
till 16/4. Graphische Sammiung ETH: Modern French 
graphics, from the Dr. S. Pollag Collection, till 30/3. 
Strauhoff: Wiadimir Sagal, Katharina Anderegg, till 
26/3. Galerie Beno: Peschke, Goopfer, till 18/4. 
Suzanne Bollag: Gottlieb Soland, paintings and 
sculpture, 7/4—3/5; Sonia Sekula, paintings and 
collages, 4—31/5. Galerie Newumarkt: Elisabeth Al- 
torfer-Anderegg, watercolours and drawings, till 8/4. 
Chichio Haller: Helen Dahm, till 25/3, Lisbil: Robert 
Webhrlin, till 11/4. Uenhard: De Stadi, collages, till 
6/5. Oreli Fissii: Franz Kari Opitz, till 22/4. Palette: 
Jaques Berger, paintings, till 11/4. Retapfei: Frauen- 
felder, Tissi Dieffenbacher, till 1/4. Am Stadethofen: 
Kaspar lig, till 16/4. Wenger: Contemporary litho- 
graphs and art books. Wolfensberger: Walter 
Kerker, Franz Britschlin, Max Billeter, paintings, 6é— 
29/4. Renée Ziegler: Bernhard LuginbOni, till 5/5. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Some Smithsonian institution Traveling Exhibitions: 
View 1968: Southern University Library, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, 15/4—7/5. Three Swiss Painters: Loch 
Haven Art Center, Orlando, Florida, 20/4—10/5. A 
Tribute to Grandma Moses: Charies and Emma Frye 
Museum, Seattle, Washington, 22/4—14/5. Gandhara 
Sculpture: Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, Washington, 
1—30/4. Thai Painting: George Walter Vincent Smith 
Museum, Springfield, Mass., till 23/4. Civil War 
Drawings: Ohio Historical Society, Columbus, Ohio, 
22/4—144. Contemporary German Prints: Brown 
Teipton Student Center, Fort Worth, Texas, till 16/4. 
Civil War Drawings, li: The John Herron Art Mus- 
eum, indianapolis, indiana, 22/4—14/5. American 
Prints Today—1959: Art Department, State University 
of lowa, lowa City, lowa, 2—23/4. The Engravings 
of Pieter Brueghei The Eider: Los Angeles County 
Museum, Los Angeles, Calif., till 30/4. Lithographs 
of Fantin Latour: The Minneapolis institute of Art, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 15/4—14/5. Japanese Woodbiock 
Prints: Quincy Art Center, Quincy, Il!., 1—30/4. Prints 
and Drawings by Jacques Villon: Department of 
Art, University cf Nevada, Reno, Nevada, till 16/4. 
108 Years of American Architecture: Clemson Col- 
lege, Clemson, South Carolina, 15/4—15/5. Mies Van 
Der Rohe: Vassar College Art Gallery, Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y., 25/4—165. Irish Architecture of the 
Georgian Period: The Toledo Museum of Art, To- 
ledo, Ohio, till 16/4. Contemporary Swedi-h Arch- 
itecture: Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Penn., 24/4—16/. Contemporary American 
Glass: University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass., 
15/4—10/5. Japan: Design Today: Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 8— 
30/4. Contemporary French Tapestries, li: Midland 
Art Association, Midiand, Mich., till 16/4. Children's 
Paintings from india: The Fort Wayne Art Museum, 
Fort Wayne, indiana, 2—23/4. 


American Federation of Arts Traveling Exhibitions: 


Marsden Hartley: Stidtische und Lenbachgalerie, 
Munich, Germany, 14/4—7/5. Form Givers at Mid- 
Century: Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., 21/ 
4—14/5. The Aldrich Collection: Seattle Art Museum, 
Seattle, Washington, 5—30/4. Venice Biennale Prize- 
Winners 196: Milwaukee Aj;t Center, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 11/45—11/44. Modern M of R 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York City, 

Y., tilt 14/5. Exotic Art from the Jay C. Leff Coll- 
ection: Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica, 
N.Y., 15—214. American Folk Art from The Abby 
Aldrich Rockefeller Collection: Montclair Museum, 
Montclair, N.J., 1—31/5. Museum Purchase Fund: 
Rockville Art League, Rockville, Maryland, 26/4—16/5. 
New Painting from Yugoslavia: Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute, Utica, N.Y., 195—30/6. The New 
Generation in Italian Art: MacMurray College, Jack- 
sonville, Ill., 164/44—6/. The Bible: Chagall’s Inter- 
pretations: J.B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville, Ky., 
9—29/4. International Prints: Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass., 22/4— 12/5. 


ALBANY, institute: American institute of Decorators, 
28/3—16/4; Philip Smeltzer and Frank Kysor, water- 
colours, till 2/4. BALTIMORE, Museum: “Still Life— 
Flower and Fruit”, till 4/4. Walters Art Gallery: “The 
Story of the Crucifixion”, till 14/5; “17th Century 
French Painting”, from 1/4. BOSTON, Museum of 
Fine Arts: Thailand’s National Art Treasures, till 
23/4. Boston University: Zerbe Retrospective, till 
29/4. Kanegis Gallery: Gabor Peterdi, paintings, 
1—29/4. CAMBRIDGE, Fogg Art Museum: Recent 
Acquisitions, Prints, till 29/4; Twelve Contemporary 
Paintings from the Joseph Hazen Collection, till 20/5; 
Shaker Drawings from the Collection of Dr. and 
Mrs. Edward Deming Andrews, till 18/4; Museum 
Course Exhibition, 24/4—20/5. CHICAGO, Art Institute: 
Rugs by Robert H. Pemberton, till 2/4; Photographs, 
Joseph Jachna, Thomas Knudston, David Rowinski, 
Joseph Sterling, till 23/4; The Arts of Denmark, till 
2/4. Holland-Goldowsky: Biuhm and Rivers, paint- 
ings, till 9/3. CINCINNATI, Art Museum: 20th Cen- 
tury Paintings from the Neumann Collection, Includ- 
ing Picasso, Matisse, Klee and Rouault, 6/4—7/5. 
Contemporary Arts Center: Ladisiav Sutnar, graphic 
design, 6/4—3/5. CLEVELAND, Museum of Art: “An- 
cient Art in Viet Nam”, 7/3—9/4. Howard Wise Gal- 
lery: “Movement in Art”, Tinguely, Agam, Corneille, 
til! 15/4; James Johnson, paintings, 17/4—13/5. 
DAYTON, Art institute: “The Soules of Dayton”, till 
14/5; Sam Francis, till 2/4; Robert C. Koepnick, 4— 
30/4. FORT WORTH, Art Center: Ear! Stroh, painter 
and graphic artist, Leon Walters, sculptor, till 2/4. 
HANOVER, Dartmouth Cellege: Dynamic Symmetry, 
1--31/5. HARTFORD, Wadsworth Atheneum: Con- 
necticut Academy of Fine Arts exhibition, 4/3— 2/4; 
drawings and prints, museum collection, 4/3—2/4; 
Hartford Society of Women Painters, 18/3—9/4; 20th 
Century drawings, sculpture and collage, till 23/4. 
LA JOLLA, Art Center: 20th Century Anniversary 
Show, 20th Century American Paintings from Pacific 
Coast Museums, 30/3— 30/4; Dorothy Brown, paint- 
ings, 444—4/5; Sarah Roberts, paintings, 8/3—19/4; 
Sheldon Kirby, paintings and constructions, 12/4— 
144. LONG BEACH, Museum of Art: European and 
American painting from the 16th to the 19th century, 
on loan from the Elizabeth Holmes Fisher Gallery; 
“Art from the Orient”, 2—30/4. LOS ANGELES, County 
Museum: Amedeo Modigliani, 29/5—30/4. Dwan Gal- 
lery: Stephen Pace, 6/3—1/4; Guston and Kline, 3— 
29/4. Everett Ellin: Helen Frankenthaler, paintings 
and drawings, 20/5—15/4. Ferus: Morandi, till 11/3. 
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Janis: Modern paintings, prints and drawings. 
tandau: Hiram Williams, paintings, till 11/3. Pere: 
Strombotne, paintings. Stendahi: Pre-Columbian and 
modern masterworks. Vigeveno: 19th and 20th Cen- 
tury French. MANCHESTER, Currier Gallery of Art: 
“Dynamic Symmetry”, American artists, 22/5— 19/4. 
MIAMI, Museum of Modern Art: Eden Hodara, 
collage-paintings, 11— 30/4; Topical Art Exhibition: 
paintings, graphics, sculpture and objects d'art, 
26/3 —16/4; Ceramics from italy, Mexico and U.S., 
30/4— 27/5; Wladyslaw Popielarczyk, paintings and 
drawings, 19/3—8/4. MINNEAPOLIS, Institute of Arts: 
“The Young French Painters”, till 9/4. Walker Art 
Center: Hugo Robus Retrospective, sculpture, till 
23/4; Richard Brown Baker Collection, contemporary 
olls, collages, watercolours, drawings and sculp- 
ture, 12/3—16/4; Edward Corbett, paintings, 9/4—7/5. 
MONTCLAIR, Art Museum: Abby Aldrich Rockefeller 
Folk Arts Collection (circulated by American Feder- 
ation of Arts), 30/4—28/5; Children’s Art Exhibition, 
30/4 —14/5. 


NEW YORK, Brooklyn Museum: Manfred Schwartz, 
paintings, till 14/5; Crafts, till 23/4. Guggenheim 
Museum: Paintings from the Arensberg and Gal- 
latin Collections of the Philadelphia Museum, through 
March. Jewish Museum: 1éth Century textiles and 
Torah ornaments lent by the Tempio Israelitico, 
Rome, till 4/4. Metropolitan Museum: “The Splendid 
Century*—17th Century French Masters—till 30/4; 
itallan Master Drawings, till 9/4. Museum of Con- 
temporary Crafts: Modern Ravenna Mosaics, from 
25/3. Museum of Modern Art: Max Ernst Retro- 
spective Exhibition organized by William S. Lieber- 
man, till 8/5; Norbert Kricke, sculptures and draw- 
ings, selected by Peter Selz, till 2/4; Steichen the 
Photographer, till 21/5; Futurism, organized by Peter 
Selz, 31/5—5/9. Museum of Primitive Art: Art Styles 
of the Papuan Gulf, till 7/5. Whitney Museum: Mau- 
rice Prendergast, till 2/4. A.A.A.: Davira Fisher, 
woodcuts, till 8/4. Alan: George L. K. Morris, from 
27/3; Reuben Tam, from 17/4. David Anderson: An- 
tonio Tapies, lithographs, till 6/4. Angeleski: Arnold 
Hoffman, paintings, from 13/3. Ahda Artzt: Groll- 
Tyler, till 30/3. Artists: Eugenie Baizerman, paint- 
ings, till 1/4. Asia House: “The Arts of the Han 
Dynasty”, till 26/3; Sengal, paintings, April. Babcock: 
Sol Wilson, till 15/4. Barone: Steven A. Barbash, 
tit! 15/4. Blanchini: Di Benedetto, till 4/4. Bodiey: 
Victor Brauner, oils, drawings, encaustics, till 15/4. 
Grace Borgenicht: Edward Corbett, till 25/3; Max 
Ernst, graphics (from the collection of Margarete 
Schultz). Burr: Charlotte Livingston, till 8/4. Camino: 
Don David, paintings, till 20/4. Caravan: Roger 
Clough, paintings, till 28/3. Hilda Carmel: James 
Coggin, paintings, till 29/3. Carstairs: Van Day Truex, 
wash drawings, till 22/4. Carus: Contemporary 
American and European paintings, through March; 
graphics, Braque, Picasso, Miré, through March. 
Casteliane: Paintings and drawings, Walt Kuhn, 
Everett Shinn, Arthur B. Davies, through March. Leo 
Castelli: Bernard Langlais, till 8/4. Chase: American 
and European contemporaries, Claude Venard, 
Leonard Creo, Pierre Lavarenne, Alesandra Cavo, 
Haim Mendelson, through March. Circulating Library 
of Paintings: New acquisitions, through March. 
Cober: Theodore Freid, paintings, till 8/4. Con- 
temporaries: Richard Anuszkiewicz, paintings, till 
15/4. Contemporary Arts: Claudia Carrel, oils, till 
31/3. Cordier-Warren: Henri Michaux, drawings and 
watercolours, till 31/3. D’Arcy: “The Magic of An- 
cient African Art”, till 12/4. Davis: Aaron A. Shiker, 
paintings, till 8/4. Roland lie: Jose Bartoli, 
paintings and graphics, till 1/4. Peter Deltech: New 
acquisitions, through March. Delacorte: “Secrets 
of the Tomb”, pre-inca, Peru, through March. De 
Miranda: Graphics, paintings, watercolours, through 
March. Tibor de Nagy: Timothy Hennessy, paint- 
ings, till 25/3. Ligoa Duncan: Pat Mellilo, murals, 
oils, from 25/3. Durlacher: Anthony Fry, till 22/4. 
Duveen: “The Age of Louls XIV", through March. 
East Uptown: William Sola, till 18/3. Ward Eggles- 
ton: Maxwell Stewart Simpson, paintings, till 11/3. 
Robert Elkon: 20th century paintings, drawings, 
sculpture, from Picasso to Pollock, till 31/3. Andre 
Emmerich: Kenneth Noland, paintings, till 1/4; Ben 
Nicholson, till 29/4. Este: Drawings and water- 
colours. Far: Ben-Lion, drawings, till 8/4. Feingarten: 
John Rood, sculpture, till 1/4. Findlay: Guy Bardone, 
paintings, tlil 18/3; Michel Rodde, paintings, April. 
Rose Fried: Tryggvadottir, paintings, till 15/4. Allan 
Frumkin: Leon Golub, paintings, till 31/3. Fulton: 
John Koenig, paintings, gouaches and drawings, 
till 313. Galerie Chalette: Domela, paintings, con- 
structions, tableaux objects, till 31/3. Galerie Inter- 
nationale: Lois Mailou Jones, “The Magic of Haiti”, 
til! 29/3. Galerie $t.ttienne: Schiele, Kiimt, Ko- 
koschka, oils, watercolours, drawings, lithographs, 
till 31. Galerie Felix Vercel: “French Headliners 
of Tomorrow”, paintings, till 31/35. Gallery East Up- 
town: “Group of Living Masters”, till 8/4. Otte 
Gerson: Works from artists, writers and architects, 
till 25/3. Graham: Guy Péne du Bois, paintings and 
drawings, till 15/4; Perle Fine, paintings, till 8/4; 
Norman Bluhm, Elaine de Kooning, paintings, till 
29/4. Grand Central: Leonard Lane, paintings, till 
25/3. Grand Central Moderns: Burton Hasen, paint- 
ings, till 15/4. Green: Patricla Passiof, till 1/4. 
Hammer: Fechin, till 8/4. Heller: Walter Kuhn, 
Everett Shinn, Arthur B. Davies, William Glackens, 
paintings and drawings, till 8/4. David Herbert: 
“Contemporary Latin American and Spanish Artists”, 
till 30/3. Highgate: McCown, Finley, Guthrie, Feller- 


son, Putnam, Stewart, till 4/4. Hudson Gulid: 
Landau, paintings, till 5/4. Leonard Hutton: We 
Pogzeba, paintings and prints, till 31/3. & : 
Elias Friedensohn, till 1/4. Martha Jackson: Anto 
Tépies, paintings, till 8/4; Nevelson, 11/4—64. 
Modern American and European Masters. 

Buffet, Braque, Chagall, Miré, Picasso, and ot 
graphics, till 31/3. Juster: Lolla Hill, paintings, t 
V4. Kennedy: Lee Adams, watercolours, till 3 
Knoedier: Mary Callery, sculpture, till 22/4. K 
Hans Hofmann, paintings, till 25/3; Cavalion, t 
15/4; Pavia, sculpture, till 6/5. Krasner: Lee Savag 
till 15/3. Kraushaar: James Penney, paintings, ¢ 
15/4. Albert Landry: Octave Landuyt, paintings, 

1/4. Lefebre: Sonderborg, paintings, from 14/3; Ne 
bert Kricke, sculptures, 11/4—6/5. Little Studio: Evert 
Lundquist, till 31/3. Albert Loeb: Bernard Dufour, 
till 31/3. Royal $. Marks: Antonio Lago, paintings, 
till 1/4. Mayer: Ralph Humphrey, paintings, till 1/4; 
Maurice Golubov, paintings, till 22/4. Meltzer: Cario 
Nangeroni, paintings, till 25/3. Mi Chou: Win Ng, 
sculpture, till 25/3. Midtown: Zoltan Sepeshy, paint- 
ings, till 15/4. Millich: David Fredenthal, till 8/4, 
Monede: Gerard Altmann, till 25/3. Morris: Morton 
Birkin, oils, till 8/4. Janet Nessier: Matazo Kayama, 
paintings, till 1/4. New Art Center: Calder, Epstein, 
Kolbe, Lachaise, Rodin, and others, sculpture, till 
25/3. : |, Rice Pereira, olls, till 1/4. Old 
Print Center: Civil War through Old Prints, till 30/4, 
Panoras: John Lazarski, watercolours, till 8/4. 

Franco Garellil, sculpture, till 8/4. Parsons— 
Section Eleven: Paul Bodin, paintings, till 1/4, 
Peridot: Joe! Goldbiatt, paintings, till 15/4. Perle: 
Alexander Calder, sculptures, Joan Miré, paintings, 
till 1/4. Phoenix: Francis Celentano, till 30/3. Ple. 
trantonio: B. Arnold Kayser, till 22/4. Poindexter: 
Richard Diebenkorn, till 8/4; Jules Olitski, 10—29/4, 
Stephen Radich: Seymour Boardman, paintings, till 
1/4. Rehn: Sidney Gross, paintings, till 18/3. Roke: 
John Bageris, paintings and drawings, till 29/3, 
Royal-Athena: Egypt, till 31/3. Bertha Schaefer: Jullo 
Girona, till 8/4; Nicholas Marsicano, oils, till 29/4, 
Sculpture Studio: William Bowie, sculpture, till 31/3, 
Seiferheld: Drawings, new acquisitions, till 15/4, 
Selected Artists: Curtis Stocking, paintings, till 8/4. 
Seligmann: Ethe! Magafan, paintings, till 25/3. Ruth 
Sherman: Augusta Kelley, paintings, till 1/4. Judith 
Small: 20th Century drawings, till 31/3. Stable: John 
Opper, paintings, till 1/4. Staempfli: Harry Bertoia, 
till 1/4; Tinguely, till 22/4. Allan Stone: Tom Doyle, 
sculpture, till 15/4; Harold Cohen. Stuttman: Frances © 
Field, “Paintings and Pastels, 1961, till 1/4. Tanager: 
Charles Cajori, drawings, till 6/4. Trabla: Winston 
McGee, paintings, till 8/4. Village Art Center: Open © 
competition exhibition, till 16/3. Maynard Walker: 
Willard W. Cummings, paintings, till 25/3. Washing. 
ton Irving: Jacob Epstein, Marvin Cherney, Alex 
Minewski. Weyhe: Caesar, sculpture, from 6/3. Ruth 
White: Skaling, paintings, till 15/4; Gillian Jagger, 
paintings, till 6/5. Wildenstein: Rolf Gerard, paint- 
ings, from 15/3. Willard: Lyonel Feininger, till 31/3. 
Howard Wise: Stephen Pace, paintings, till 1/4. 
Wittenborn: Vredaparis, graphics, till 15/4. World 
House: Jannis Spyropoulos and Earl Kerkam, till — 
= —_— Jan Muller, pastels and drawings, 
till 15/4. 


OAKLAND, Art Museum: “A Century of French Paint- 
ing, 1860—1960", 4/3—2/4. PHOENIX, Art Museum: — 
Lasansky, prints; Arnold Newman, photographs, 
Coliectors Group, through July. PHILADELPHIA, 
Newman Galleries: Morris Blackburn, oils and water ~ 
colours, 30/3—30/4. PITTSBURGH, Carnegie institute, 
Dept. of Fine Arts: Egon Schiele, 33—2/4; Local 
Artists, 10/3—20/4; Fred Scheibler, architecture, till 
7/5; International Photographers, 15/4—14/5; Marie 
Tuiccillo Kelly, 30/4—4/6. PROVIDENCE, Museum of 
Art, Rhode Island School of Design: Italian Master | 
Drawings from Museum's Permanent Collection, 17/ 
3—16/4; Recent Accessions, 26/4—4/6. RICHMOND, | 
Virginia Museum: The Palmer Collection. SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, Gumps Gallery: Jason Schoener, paintings, 
till 30/3. Pomeroy: “Les Funambulistes”, paintings, — 
from 15/3. SANTA BARBARA, Museum of Art: “Two © 
Hundred Years of American Art”, from 5/3. SEATTLE, © 
Arntt M dh Sculpture from Pakistan 
museums; my Aldrich Collection, contemporary 
paintings; 19th Annua! International Photographic 
Salon, 6—30/4. Dusanne Gallery: William Hixon, 4— — 
22/4; Paul Horiuchi, 2—27/4. SYRACUSE, Everson ~ 
Museum of Art: 9th Regional Art Exhibit, 18/3—9/4; 
Purist Painting (A.F.A.), Flavor and Fragrance 
(A. F.A.), 22/4—28/5. TOLEDO, Museum of Art: “irish 
Architecture of the Georgian Period”, 24/3— 16/4; 
43rd Toledo Annual, 7—28/5. UTICA, Munson-Williams- 
Proctor institute, Museum of Art: Philip Evergood — 
Retrospective, till 30/4; “Exotic Art from Ancient — 
and Primitive Civilizations”, till 1545; “Oneida County — 
in the Civil War", 9/4—31/5. WILMINGTON, Delaware 
Art Center: “Stieglitz Circle” and “Religious Sub- 
jects in Modern Graphic Arts“, 30/3—23/4; Arshile 
Gorky, 3—24/4; “Alberto Giacometti", 5—26/. 


if your exhibitions are not listed ... why not send 
us your announcements? And take out a subscript- 
fon at the same time—just as a goodwill gesture, 


te be sure. 
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PARKE- BERNET GALLERIES ;:- Ine 
980 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 21 


“Dublic Auction Sale April 26 at 8 p.m. 
IMPORTANT MODERN PAINTINGS 


Danseuse by TOULOQUSE-LAUTREC (1888) 


a rare example by this artist; reproduced in color in 
the catalogue 


CHAGALL Fiancée au Bouquet Blanc (1944) 


and Chrysanthémes 


PICASSO Au Moulin Rouge, (1901) 


pencil and watercolor 


RENOIR La Ferme a Essoyes (1908) 


and Near Pont-Aven 


PISSARRO La Charité 


impressionistic study of two figures 


CASSATT Jeune Femme au Corsage Rose 
Clair (1895) 
and Fillette Assise en Robe Rouge (c. 1910) 


the above reproduced in color in the catalogue 


Other notable examples are a Picasso watercolor 
Jardin de Paris (1901 -02).; a Cézanne watercolor; 
a Courbet seascape La Vague; two brilliant sea- 
scapes by Guillaumin; two small fine Légers: pastels 
by Renoir and Degas; several important landscapes 
by Vlaminck and other French canvases by Lauren- 
cin, Utrillo, Venard, Dufy, Marchand, and Signac. 


Among the German and Swiss works are examples by Klee, Nolde, Feininger, Kollwitz and Grosz. 
American works include examples by Whistler, Marin, Hartley, Hans Hofmann, Bellows, Avery, 
Grandma Moses and others; also, a major Salvador Dali painting, The Three Archbishops. A group of 
sculptures includes works by Braque, Pompon, Epstein, and Zadkine. 


Property of IRA HOTCHKISS Hollywood, Florida 
MAXIME HERMANOS New York . AND OTHER OWNERS 


On View from Saturday, April 22 


Extensively Illustrated Catalogue Containing Nine Color Pages $3.00 


Available in Zurich: EMIL HARTMANN, Limmatstrasse 285 
Paris: PLERRE BERES, 14 Avenue de Friedland 
London: DAWSON’S OF PALL MALL, 16 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 


or apply direct 
PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - Ine. Cable: PARKGAL 


24 MARS 


22 AVRIL 


13 RUE DE TEHERAN PARIS 8 EUROPE 6149 


